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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 


following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and 


proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all natious 
to observe them; and 7 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society ; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions; the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 


therein. 


V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty ure correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 


‘cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 


bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The eall of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call’'and procedure of the Conference. 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition,,for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settiement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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NO TIME TO HIDE OUR HEADS 
IN THE SANDS 


F THE ostrich seeks protection from his enemies by 

hiding his head in the sand, the ostrich is no safe 
guide today for us in America. There is no hope for 
international peace if the present German spirit is 
permitted to dominate the world. As our friends of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace have 
recently said: “It has become evident practically to the 
point of demonstration that German domination can 
be prevented only by the force of arms.” 

Much has been written about the rise of the German 
will to power. We have been told from many quarters 
that this spirit began with Bismarck; but such is not 
the case. Frederick the Great, who died in 1786, at the 
age of 74, taught to his young prince, the successor to 
his throne, that by nature his kingdom was military. 
His exact words were: “By its nature my kingdom is 
military, and, properly speaking, it is only by its help 
that you must hope to maintain and aggrandize your- 
self; it is necessary, therefore, that your mind should 
ever be fixed upon this.” He added: “The man who 
does not know the needs of an army, who does not con- 
cern himself with the innumerable details of its com- 
missariat, who does not know how an army is mobilized, 
who does not understand the rules of the art of war, and 
who does not know how to train soldiers while in garri- 
son or how to lead them in the field, such a man will 
never accomplish great things, if he is not himself a 
military leader, even although he were a most intellec- 
tual and a most skillful statesman.” Again, “To make 
one’s self respected and feared by one’s neighbors is the 
very summit of high politics.” Further, “Never ask 
for anything in a half-hearted fashion. Rather, have 
the air of exacting it. Above all, endeavor to 
pass with them for a dangerous man who knows no 
other principles but those leading to glory.” Frederick 
William IV, King of Prussia, who died in 1861 at the 
age of 66, said in his speech from the throne April 11, 
1847: “All written constitutions are only scraps of 
paper. The plaintiff states that he (William) is abso- 
lute monarch of the Kingdom of Prussia, and as king 
thereof is the sole government of that country; that he 
is unrestrained by any constitution or law, and that his 
will, expressed in due form, is the only law of the coun- 
try, and is the only legal power there known to exist 


as law.” 
Out of such a background we are not surprised that 
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Count Helmuth von Moltke, who died in 1891, at the 
age of 91, came to believe that “eternal peace is a 
dream, not even a beautiful dream; war is a part of 
God’s cosmic system. Man’s noblest virtues—courage 
and self-denial, loyalty to duty, and self-sacrifice, even 
to the staking of his life—are developed through war. 
Without war the world would sink into materialism.” 

Out of such teachings it was natural that professors 
should come on the stage in the German universities, 
such professors as Adolf Lasson, still living, so far as 
we know, teaching the young men of Germany that 
“between States, there can be but one form of right: the 
right of the strong. Every nation is justified 
in hating any other nation ; the highest right, 
the last right, depends on the sword. No State 
which itself is powerful doubts the right of might.” 

These are not exceptional but typical German points 
of view. Because of them it was easy for Theobald von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, the Imperial German Chancellor, 
to say in the Reichstag, August 4, 1914, that “necessity 
knows no law.” Remembering the statement of King 
Frederick William IV, the Chancellor’s pathetic charge 
that Great Britain was going to make war “just for a 
scrap of paper” should arouse in us no surprise. When 
the Kaiser says: “Looking upon myself as the instru- 
ment of the Lord, without regard for daily opinions and 
intentions, I go my way,” he stands forth the perfect 
flower of the ancient and discredited régime. It is easy 
for such a man to say and to believe such things. It 
is easy for him to say to our Ambassador to Berlin, 
“America had better look out after this war; I will 
stand no nonsense from America after the war.” 

The German Deutschtum is very much alive. It has 
expressed itself in the Delbrueck law of Judy 23, 1915, 
permitting a man to remain a German citizen even 
when preparing to swear allegiance to another country. 
When, back in 1902, Robert Thiem wrote to the All/- 
deutsche Blitter the following words, he expressed a 
growing sentiment among influential Germans gener- 
ally: “In a hundred years the American people will be 
conquered by the victorious German spirit, so that it 
will present an enormous German empire.” That this 
was not an isolated point of view is clearer when we 
read in the same paper, under date of February 21, 
1903, from the pen of Hubbe-Schleiden: “It is the duty 
of every one who loves languages to see that the future 
language spoken in America shall be German.” There 
is the Deutschtum naked and unashamed. 

It is true that the Germans have long looked on our 
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Monroe Doctrine with outspoken disapproval, and that 
they have pursued systematically a policy of South 
American conquest by means of “settlement,” but with 
the “mailed first” behind it all. They have openly 
taught that South American land should be settled by 
Germanic peoples and that others should be “driven into 
reservations.” The Monroe Doctrine has been looked 
upon not only with contempt but as an “impertinence.” 
Back in 1903 Johannes Vollert wrote: “The inviolability 
of the American soil is invoked without there being 
at hand the slightest means of warding off the attack 
of a respectable European power.” Count von Goetzen 
said: “The Monroe Doctrine will be taken charge of by 
us.” But clearer still and more ominous were the words 
of Freiherr von Edelsheim: “As a matter of fact, Ger- 
many is the only great power which is in a position to 
conquer the United States.” 

All such talk made it easy for Germany to fill our 
land with spies, to attempt to alienate Mexico from us; 
and to try to embroil us with Japan. We do not have 
to strain our credulity to believe that Count von Goetzen 
said that “Germany intends to take a billion or more 
dollars from New York and other places, and that she 
will take charge of South America so far as she wants 
to.” She is about the business now. Whatever opin- 
ions one may have held prior to April 6, 1917, the fact 
is that today America is in danger. The Imperial Ger- 
man Government is not only bent upon imposing upon 
the world a theory of government that is dying and 
ought to be dead; she is not only threatening American 
ideals; our very lives are threatened, both out along 
the Western Line in France and, at this writing, at our 
The older order of the rights of kings is 
Now 


very doors. 
battling the new order of the rights of peoples. 
is no time to hide our heads in the sands. 

If there is any one in this country who cannot yet 
sense the tremendous quality of the struggle in which 
we are engaged—a struggle between forces retrogressive 
and destructive and forces progressive and creative—at 
least it is to be hoped that he may use what intelligence 
he possesses to learn and reflect upon the lesser, but 
more immediate truth—to him perhaps more power- 
fully argumentative—that, short of the absolute and 
final defeat of Prussian autocracy, only two outcomes of 
this struggle are possible: (1) Either America will find 
itself facing years of the building up and final out- 
break of a second war far more terrible than this one; 
or (2) That America shall realize the prophecies of 
von Goetzen and the implications of Vollert. 

The human ostrich who at such a time as this buries 
his worthy head in theological sophistry, and “loves his 
enemies” to the extent of compacting peace with Prus- 
sia, places himself in the ludicrous and intellectually 
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pitiable position of the traditional “drunk,” who recog- 
nized whiskey as his “enemy” and therefore “loved it.” 
He is parodying Scripture, betraying himself and his 
fellowmen, and, whether consciously or not, doing his 
best to defer, if not to destroy, all hope of either a 
permanent or an endurable peace. 


“GREATLY AND WORTHILY” 


1EN Mr, Wilson, speaking before the Red Cross 
Meeting in New York, May 25th, said that there 
are two things facing the American people today, namely, 
lirst, that we must win this war, and, second, that we 
must win it “greatly and worthily,” he expressed the 
situation exactly as it is. We of the American Peace 
Society grant that we must win this war. More than 
that, we have done everything we possibly could to help 
But the motives at the foundation of 
the work of the American Peace Society are enabled to 
live and to bear fruit more especially in the light of the 
statement that we must win this war greatly and worth- 
ily. If only we can make increasingly clear the aims we 
hold before us as we go forth to war, we shall be ren- 
dering a service not only to our military forces but to 
the cause of reconstruction for which we strive. 
We can point out, for example, and with advantage to 
all the nations arrayed against Mittel-Europa, that the 


in that process, 


self-aggrandizing spirit of any nation which calls itself 
the master of all other nations and wills to be supreme 
in the world is intolerable. The legal rights of small 
and weak states must not as a matter of course be 
subordinated to the will of the large and the strong. 
Monarchs are not commissioned by God to be the inter- 
preters and agents of the Divine will, and to act as if 
they were is miserable business. If we are to win this 
war greatly and worthily we must of course remind our- 
selves of these elementary truths at the foundations of 
democracies, but above all we must teach them to the 
enemies arrayed against us. States do not possess un- 
limited sovereignty, neither are they above moral re- 
straints imposed upon individuals. We must all sub- 
scribe to this, Germany included. Even in warfare, 
harbarities contrary to the rules of the game must not 
he permitted. The fundamental fact of the State is not 
power but justice. These simple principles, so little 
comprehended in Potsdam, need emphasis and re-em- 
phasis until they are so clear that he who runs may read. 
To state them, clarify them, herald them, will go far 
toward winning this war greatly and worthily. If the 
American Peace Society can only rivet the eyes of our 
determined people upon these vital things so essential 
to a governed world, we shall all sacrifice together the 
more intelligently, and therefore the more willingly and 
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the more effectively. Crne American Peace Society has 
a duty clearly before it. And that duty is to leave no 
means untried to aid our United States and our asso- 
ciated nations to keep the far goal in sight as we go 
forth to win the war greatly and worthily. 


THINKING IT THROUGH 


HE League to Enforce Peace held a national con- 
T vention in Philadelphia, May 16 and 17, choosing 
for its motto “WIN THE WAR FOR PERMANENT PEACE.” 
The convention was largely attended with, it is said, 
over 3,500 officially accredited delegates present. The 
addresses were highly patriotic and sounded a rallying 
cry against a premature peace. Win the war—make the 
world safe by the defeat of German militarism—keep 
the world peaceful by a league of nations, these sum- 
marize the views of the speakers and of the convention. 
We are glad to print elsewhere in these columns some 
typical utterances of the occasion. ApvocaTE OF PEACE 
subscribes whole-heartedly to the aims of this conven- 
tion and believes that the American will to win the war 
has happily been helped by it. 

But there was something lacking in the conferences. 
We miss from the program any utterance from the Pres- 
ident of the United States relative to the League to 
Enforce Peace or even to its purposes. No diplomats 
took part in the discussions. So far as we can gather, 
even the program of the League to Enforce Peace was 
not mentioned, much less analyzed. No one expressed 
any sympathy with the British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Balfour, who on the first day of the Con- 
ference, speaking in the House of Commons, had said : 
“If any representative of any belligerent country de- 
sires seriously to lay before us any proposals, we are 
ready to listen to them.” Short shrift was made of all 
“peace feelers” from out the Central Powers. No 
credence was given to the negotiations of Prince Sixtus 
late in the month of March. The experiences at Brest- 
Litovsk have naturally led the enemies of Germany to 
suspect the sincerity of any peace terms proposed out 
of Central Europe; but if Mr. Balfour could discuss the 
interesting proposal by Prince Sixtus, it would seem 
proper for any intelligent group of men in this country 
to discuss it. But more serious from our point of view 
is the fact that an organization like the League to En- 
force Peace could hold such a convention in the City of 
Brotherly Love and sa, so many things, most of which 
were perfectly sound, and yet so little be said about inter- 
national organization and the future peace of the world. 

When it comes to thinking through the present situ- 
ation the mind of the average American seems to be 
limited to the view that we must win this war. That, 
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beyond doubt, is true. Win the war we must. But as 
the President said in his Red Cross speech in New York, 
we must win it “greatly and worthily.” If we are to 
win the war greatly and worthily, we must look to the 
end in view, we must ask what we mean by a League 
to Enforce Peace, and search our minds for the inter- 
national facts destined to support or retard it. As Mr. 
Brailsford says in The New Republic, “One cannot get 
one’s thinking done vicariously.” It is all right to call 
the League to Enforce Peace “a two-fisted opponent to 
pseudo-pacifism as well as militarism,” but this state- 
ment does not throw any very great amount of light upon 
the real problems facing world organization at the close 
of the war. It still remains a serious question how the 
League to Enforce Peace can possibly operate, what is 
to become of the nations outside of the League or na- 
tions which secede from the League or which, being 
members of the League, flout it. Unless the gentlemen 
who propose the League to Enforce Peace can make clear 
to skeptical States what shall be done under such cir- 
cumstances, it would be better that the League apply its 
mind unto these matters. 

The time has passed for an organization to confine 
its propaganda simply to “broadening the interest ia 
the cause of world organization” or to speak vaguely of 
a permanent peace “guaranteed by a league of nations.” 
It is now time to show to inquiring minds how such 
a league can operate where two or three signatory powers 
should violate their pledges, especially if those powers 
should happen to be powerful. Mr. Brailsford, in the 
article above-quoted, is well within the facts when he 
calls attention to the attitude upon these points of the 
peoples of the European continent as compared with 
that of the American or Englishman, constantly threat- 
ened as are the former by invasion, haunted by suspi- 
cions and memories which only in attenuated form reach 
the British and which we Americans little comprehend. 
The very word “enforce” arouses questions and differ- 
ences and memories among them which it is the duty 
of the League to Enforce Peace to clear away. If Eng- 
land and America stand willing, as Mr. Brailsford says, 
to “gamble on the success of the League,” not so prob- 
ably do France and Italy. These will see in such a 
league little prospect of additional security for them- 
selves, remembering the history of the Council of Vienna 
and the Treaty.of Berlin. They will see little hope of 
any League to Enforce Peace unless some genuine think- 
ing and explanation is forthcoming. 

It is charged that if any dangerous power remains 
outside the League, then the League cannot-succeed. As 
Mr. Brailsford, himself friendly to the idea of the 
League, writes: “Will continental States all agree to 
give an absolutely unlimited pledge to fall ‘forthwith’ 
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upon any aggressor, whoever he may be? Suppose that 
he is my ally (if alliances survive) or my late ally. No 
British Foreign Secretary could persuade this nation 
to join a German army in invading France for many a 
long year to come, if she were the offender. The jingoes 
and the pacifists would unite to oppose him, whatever 
the League might say. Nor can one see Austria joining 
Italy to coerce Germany.” 

Is it not the time for the League to Enforce Peace to 
explain to us how small nations can be expected to 
declare war on powerful nations where the risks are 
unequal, to make it clear how sovereign States are to be 
hrought to the point of surrendering their sovereignty 
or to the point of agreeing to support an organization 
and granting to it the power to wage war against them- 
selves? These things must be thought through. The 
league program so far has said nothing about enforcing 
of decrees and this, undoubtedly, has been a wise omis- 
sion. There is a growing disposition, however, to look 
for some federation of States which shall be competent 
to secure results in the direction of change and progress. 
Thinking men find it difficult to conceive of any suc- 
cessful League to Enforce Peace without some form of 
a competent executive, with its inevitable implication, 
at this stage of international politics, of prejudice and 
rivalry. Nations will be very slow to subordinate them- 
selves to a coercive league unless the advantages are very 
apparent. In other words, such a league must present 
a constructive and positive program and not a negative 
hypothesis. 

The whole problem of tariffs, economic and commer- 
cial advantages and their relation to the League, must 
he solved before we can reasonably expect any consider- 
able number of acceptances of its program by Russia, 
Japan, Greece, or the Scandinavian countries. Monop- 
olies, the disposition of dependencies, are other aspects 
of the case requiring analysis. So far as we know no 
word was said at the convention, no constructive thing 
has been written, to reveal the relations of such a league 
to the ramifying facts of international trade. 

It is very well to emphasize the “high purpose of the 
war,” to “take an active part in win-the-war activities,” 
to “oppose an inconclusive and German-made peace that 
would only be a breathing space before another and 
greater contest,” to “plan the foundations for a perma- 
nent League of Nations to make peace secure in the 
future,” and to talk these things here and abroad. But 
that kind of talk is no longer enough. The convention 
at Philadelphia owed it to an anxious world to say 
something constructive, to the end that we might win 
this war “greatly and worthily.” It did not do it. In 
consequence, we fear there are thinking men who must 
have turned from it with a deep feeling of regret and 
disappointment. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


In an apartment especially reserved 
for them in the headquarters build- 
ing of the Pan American Union, in 
Washington, Dr. Toledo Herrata, Foreign Minister for 
Guatemala, with four Guatemalan legal and engineer- 
ing experts, began recently a series of conferences with 
a like representation from the neighboring Republic of 
Honduras, to secure, if possible, a peaceful settlement 
of boundary difficulties existing between the two coun- 
tries. It was announced that these conferences were to 
be preliminary to the final decision of the United States 
Government in the case, which these countries have 
requested, The Central American Court of Justice, 
founded at the instance and with the assistance of 
Mexico and the United States, has been suspended, the 
“first term” of ten years of the convention establish- 
ing the court having recently expired. It is gratifying 
to the citizens of this nation that these Republics still 
turn to us as their friend and counsellor in such a mat- 
ter as this. It is proof, too, that with the charity which 
inspires our public demands for a system of justice be- 
tween nations large and small we may begin at home. 
Our record of conduct toward our weaker neighbors is 
by no means spotless, as Colombia or Costa Rica might 
inform us, but that we are still trusted is much. Upon 
that we may yet build a policy of justice and thorough- 
going honesty that will win the world’s respect and 
form precedents for a yet broader conception of intra- 
national responsibility. 


International- 
ism at Home. 


Earthquake and We have seen with what gratitude 
Opportunity. and renewed understanding of neigh- 


borliness as an international policy 
Canada received our assistance during the difficult days 
following the Halifax explosion. Money, materials, 
personal aid, and nation-wide commiseration poured 
lavishly into Halifax and the surrounding districts 
from this country last December. The ebb of the tide 
reveals definite things added to the permanent struc- 
ture of developing friendships of the Western Hemuis- 
phere. A like opportunity confronts us today, al- 
though not perhaps so striking, nor, because of distance 
and lack of intimate information, so appealing. he 
little American Republic of Guatemala has recently suf- 
fered a catastrophe that might well cause a larger na- 
tion to wish to close up shop and take a decade’s vaca- 
tion in anarchy. We heard, in this country, the dim 
rumors of one, yes, even two of the earthquake shocks 
that ruined Guatemala City. The city during the 
months of December, January, and February, itself 
felt six, each capable alone of destroying practically all 
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customary business activities and rendering the popula- 
tion homeless. Prof. Marshall A. Seville, in the 
Archeology department of Columbia University, 
recently returned from Central America, states that 
but one building is standing in the whole city, a 
reinforced concrete villa that hardly shows a crack. 
Forty thousand persons are refugees in various parts 
of the country; eighty thousand still remaining in the 
neighborhood live as best they may, in tents or rude 
shelters, striving for enough food and to keep what 
little they have saved. Roadbeds and railway cuts were 
before the rains largely destroyed, with the certainty 
that the heavy downfall to come would make travel 
practically impossible. These are the conditions that 
call for assistance. 

Guatemala, as explained elsewhere, is practicing at 
this moment the best sort of internationalism, and 
soliciting the aid and counsel of the United States in 
her effort. Professor Seville, in his plea for this coun- 
try’s sympathy, points also to the fact that Guatemala 
was the first Latin American nation to sever diplomatic 
relations with Germany. President Carrera is reported 
as most friendly in his attitude towards this country. 
Foreign Minister Herrata, head of the Boundary Com- 
mission, when in New Orleans, May 6, on his way to 
Washington, stated that Guatemala declared war on 
Germany “for the same reason that the United States 
did, because a German victory was unthinkable. For 
many years Germany has had her eye on South and 
Central America, and only the Monroe Doctrine has 
protected us from her encroachments.” These are 
but additional reasons for our friendship and aid. 

President Carrera is reported by those who have been 
there as dealing with the lamentable situation in his 
country with an almost “U. S. A.” thoroughness and 
dispatch, in the course of which he has handled the 
7,000 Germans in the country with a firm and success- 
ful hand. America is giving mightily in a reconstruc- 
tion work of a far more terrible sort, and yet it is 
but an axiom that to give is but to learn how to give 
more. If internationalism is a present reality to us, we 
shall find it hard to pass by this opportunity to practice 
it at home—the sort of internationalism that sticks, 
that the feeblest intellect can understand, the sort that 
moved us in the case of the Boxer indemnity refund to 
China—helpfulness in time of need. 


In three places on page 135 of our 
last issue occurs a misprint, slight in 
itself but which might prove confus- 
ing to the unwary reader. In the editorial entitled 
“The Pan Slav Drive against Austria-Hungary” the 
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year of the “Pact of Corfu” appears as 1915. This, of 
course, should be 1917, as the reader discovered for 
himself if he took occasion to read that document, re- 
printed on page 144 of the same issue, in connection 
with the editorial. It is true that in 1915 Jugoslay 
representatives had a meeting in Paris, and drew up 
what might be called the first rough draft of the later 
document, but it was not until the meeting at Corfu two 
years later that the dream of the new State began to 
haunt the Foreign Offices of Italy and Austria-Hun- 
gary. It was not until then that the first reaction 
against the idea in Italy attracted outside attention, 
and that Signor Della Torre, editor of the Corriere della 
Sera, began in earnest his at first somewhat perilous 
propaganda for an Italian-Jugoslav agreement. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Jugoslavs themselves protest the inaccuracy of the term 
“Pact of Corfu.” “Pact,” they urge, has the connota- 
tion of a settlement between formerly antagonistic 
parties, or parties estranged in some manner. “Dec- 
laration” is the word they choose instead, for their as- 
sertion is that since the idea of a Serbo-Croat-Slovene 
State was first promulgated not a moment of division or 
disagreement has marred the deliberations of the repre- 
sentatives of the three peoples. “We have been like 
brothers,” one of them states, “planning the steps neces- 
sary to save our father’s home from usurpation.” 


The General Secretary of the Na- 
tional War Work Council of the Amer- 
ican Y. M. C. A., Dr. John R. Mott, 
has recently returned from France. He is convinced 
that the Y. M. C. A. needs at least 4,000 new workers in 
that country by September. He tells us that the British 
and Canadian Y. M. C. A. have lost ninety of their 
huts, but that the American Unit still maintains six 
hundred of them, including canteens and cafés, and 
that, besides, it is financing five hundred and fifty cen- 
ters for the French. The greater part of these are under 
fire most of the time. Here is opportunity for volun- 
teers, indeed, if only they be of the right stuff. 

The plan is to put a Y. M. C. A. hut in every French 
village of two hundred inhabitants or more. While there 
are two thousand Y. M. C. A. workers over there now, 
one-fifth of whom are women, there is need for many 
more. “To spread a net of service through the army and 
navy” is the aim. It appears that two workers accom- 
pany every transport, that others are stationed at ports 
of debarkation, and that still others help our soldier 
boys on the first line trenches. General Pershing has 
put all places of leave under the supervision of the 
Y. M. C. A., in consequence of which it has been found 
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necessary to widen its scope to include every activity of 
the soldier’s life. Operating through the neutral coun- 
tries, the organization is working among the allied 
prisoners in German and Austrian prison camps, mostly 
in Austria. We are told that between Ireland and 
Vladivostok there are approximately three hundred col- 
leges for the interned professors and specialists. It 1s 
planned to distribute two hundred workers among the 
Italian army, in consequence of which men who can 
speak Italian are needed. 

The vitality of this work is gripping the resolutions 
of the best men we have, our brave and resourceful men. 
As Dr. Mott says: “They should know how to make 
bricks without straw. We want men who will know how 
to represent the American home, school, library, theatre, 
the American five-and-ten-cent store. They must do 
much more than work here. They must be able to un- 
derstand men and see them as the soldier sees them.” 

The spirit demanded here is the spirit at the bottom 
of the world we are about to build. Men unable or even 
unwilling to carry guns can present no valid objections 
to the work of the Y. M. C. A. abroad. The man who is 
anxious to express his life in these great days can, if 
he be able, render a genuine service to the development 
of the American ideal, which the strength and the man- 
hood of the nation are now called upon to support. 


The Virtue It may be true, it is probably true, 
of Thrift. that the outlook for the nation is an 

outlook of dangers and of wilder con- 
flagrations. Every nation as it goes forth to combat 


the evil of militarism, for example, finds itself becoming, 
by the very process, militaristic. Fighting fire with fire, 
our own fire becomes increasingly intense. Peace is 
seen to be a difficult condition, difficult to make and 
difficult to maintain. 

But out of the clash of these days, we somehow hope, 
even believe, that the things which make for a safe and 
sane civilization will become clearer and more welcome. 
One of these certainly is thrift. The President of the 
United States has issued a special appeal to us that we 
economize and save. The Treasury Department of the 
Government has urged us to cut our demands on the 
labor, material and money of the country to the limit 
that the Government may have a greater supply of 
money, material and labor. Economize, save, and loan 
to the Government is the plea. Mr. Julius Rosenwald 
has recently pointed out that the only way for an indi- 
vidual, a business or a nation, to get along is to work and 
save. He says: “We can finance the enormous cost of 


this war by spending only for the things we need.” He 
points out that England’s attempt to follow the prin- 
ciple of “business as usual” has failed, and he adds that 
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if we wish to resume business as usual at an earlier date 
than would otherwise be possible, we must increase the 
volume of business essential to the ending of the war. 
He adds, “The business of England is war, just as it 
must and will be the business of this country.” If our 
people do work and save and loan to the Government, 
as they have already begun to do, they will receive an 
education in the proper use of money that will naturally 
persist in the years of peace to come. Mr. Rosenwald is 
undoubtedly right when he remarks, “We shall end the 
war a more saving nation than when we entered it.” 

Thrift has been defined as the management of one’s 
affairs so that the value of one’s possessions constantly 
increases. The habit of increasing the value of one’s 
possessions may lead to miserly meanness, but if properly 
guarded it is the basis of all we understand by personal 
success or national greatness. The habit of thrift is 
more valuable than riches, because habits tend to become 
permanent possessions, while riches are uncertain. For- 
tunes, whether they be in terms of mind, or spirit, or 
things, are useless without thrift. Thrift is the corner 
stone of happiness, because it ensures progress, and with- 
out a divine feeling of progression an intelligent being 
cannot be happy. Thrift multiplies the power to earn, 
to clothe and to feed the bodies and souls of men. Thrift 
cures the disease of fear, promotes the welfare of the 
one who practices it and of those who behold it. Thrift 
is a virtue more precious than any annuity. Thrift is, 
as the French say, “The Philosopher’s Stone,” turning 
all the baser metals into gold. Thrift is at the basis of 
so much that makes for human happiness, we may be- 
lieve when rightly understood and practiced, that it 
enters far into the future peace and well being of the 
nations. 


IN HOC SIGNO VINCES 
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THE NINETIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE DIRECTORS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY 


Presented at the Annual Meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 25, 1918. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 


ECTION 8 of our Constitution contains these words: 

“The President and Secretary shall make an annual 

report of their work, which shall include the work of the 
Executive Committee, to the Board of Directors.” 

In accordance with this requirement, I hereby re- 
spectfully submit the following as the report of the 
President of this Society. In this report I shall sum- 
marize the work of the Executive Committee. 

Since the annual meeting of the Board of Directors 
of The American Peace Society, held in Washington, 
May 19, 1917, your Executive Committee has held 
eleven meetings. The Executive Committee is com- 
posed of the following persons: 


Hon. John Barrett, Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Hon. P. P. Claxton, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. Wm. Knowles Cooper, Y. M. C. A., Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. Allen Farquhar, Sandy Springs, Md. 

Hon. Walter L. Hensley, House of Representatives, 
Washington. 

Hon. Frank Wheeler Mondell, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington. 

Mr. Arthur Ramsay, Fairmont Seminary, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Jackson H. Ralston, Evans Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. J. Edgar Rhoads, Wilmington, Del. 

Hon. Edward Watts Saunders, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington. 

Hon. Frederick I. Siddons, Supreme Court, District 
of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

J. T. Stocking, D. D., Upper Montclair, N. J. 

President James L. Slayden, Secretary Arthur D. 
Call and Treasurer George W. White are ex-officio 
members of the Committee. Since the last meeting of 
our Committee Mr. Rhoads has resigned. : 

During the year 1916-17 the Society received from 


the Permanent Peace Fund, Boston, $3,723.80. Dur- 
ing the year 1917-18 we have received from this Fund 
$3,852.29. It is gratifying to record the continuation 
of this support, especially because the Trustees of the 
Foundation, having the right either to turn over the 
income to the American Peace Society or to expend the 
income in such other way as they deem best for the 
cause of peace, report that they have “considered care- 
fully the editorials in the ApvocaTe or PEacE and 
after mature consideration have voted to remit to the 
American Peace Society” the income from the Fund. 
The report submitted by the Treasurer of the Per- 
manent Peace Fund reads :— 
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Permanent Peace Fund Report. 


“To the American Peace Society : 
“The Treasurer of the Permanent Peace Fund submits the 
following Annual Report, May 1, 1917, to May 1, 1918: 


Gross income received by the Trustees from 


Gross expenses paid for maintenance, care and 

repair of property, taxes, 2,584.51 


The following amount was paid to the American 
Peace Society during the year on account of 


Net Income, January 25, 1918...........00% 1,000.00 
Check for balance of Net Income for year to May 
1, 2018, herewith remitted... $2,852 
Total Net Income for year 1918...............0. $3,852 . 29 
Remitted to American Peace Soviety............ $,852 .29 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) ARTHUR H. RUSSELL.” 


Miscellaneous Receipts. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
granted to this Society for the year ending June 30, 
1918, a subvention of $20,000.00. 

During the year $1,500 from the J. C. Kelly 
Mortgage Bonds matured, and $500.00 from the Holly 
Hollingsworth legacy have been invested in Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Joint Bonds; $100.00 received 
from the Cornelius F. Morris Estate were invested in 
$100.00 Liberty Bond. 

The Society has been notified by its counsel, Thomas 
Rayburn White, Esq., Philadelphia, that the court has 
held that this Society has been awarded the sum of 
$973.30 under the terms of the will of the late Robert 
J. Wright. 


The Budget. 
At the meeting of the Executive Committee held 


June 29, 1917, the following budget for 1917-18 was 
unanimously adopted : 


Home Office. 
Salaries, Secretary, Editor, Assistant Editor, Office 
Secretary and Stenographers................ $9,100 
Postage, express and telegraphing................ 360 
Office supplies and furniture...............ceeee% 500 
Field Work. 
Salaries Department $9,000 
Appropriations to Departments.................. 3,5 


Publications. 


Printing and Mailing the ApvocaTEe oF Prace and 
Pamphlets 
Sundries 
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Summaries. 
1916-1917 1917-1918 
$36,147 .03 $32,956.00 


Callahan Will Bequest. 


Under the terms of the will of the late James Calla- 
han, this Society was bequeathed $10,000.00. Of this 
amount $6,000.00 has heretofore been paid. The prop- 
erty, consisting largely of holdings in Mexico, because 
of the unsettled conditions in that country, remains un- 
adjusted. Under date of February 23, 1918, the court 
authorized and empowered the executors with the 
right to enter into a lease of Iron Mountain, or any 
other mining property owned by the estate, for a period 
not exceeding five years from the date of such lease and 
upon such terms and conditions as the executors 
may deem for the best interests of the estate, subject to 
the approval of the court. 


Mid-Year Meeting. 


After consultation with the members of the Board 
of Directors of the American Peace Society, your 
Executive Committee decided to omit the mid-year 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 


War Activities. 


The Secretary of our Society represents the Society 
on the Advisory Committee of the Speaking Division 
of the Committee on Public Information. As a mem- 
ber of the Four-Minute Squad of the City of Washing- 
ton, he has delivered many addresses in Washington 
and environs. During the winter he has conducted a 
class in public speaking for the benefit of the Four- 
Minute Men in Washington. During the Liberty Loan 
campaign he served as a member of the Liberty Loan 
Committee for the District of Columbia and delivered 
many addresses in Washington theaters and other pub- 
lie places. At the present time he is speaking for the 
American Red Cross, both under the auspices of the 
Committee on Public Information and the Speakers’ 
Bureau of the American Red Cross. His pamphlet 
“The War for Peace” issued by the Committee on 
Public Information has been widely distributed by the 
Government in this country and abroad. 

None who knows can doubt the permanency nor the 
vitality of the program of the American Peace Society. 
As President of the American Group of the Inter-Par- 
liamentary Union, it was my privilege to favor and see 
adopted by the group at its last annual meeting essen- 
tially the same principles for which the American 
Peace Society has stood and still stands. The most 
casual observer must realize today that the old order 
has passed away. The peoples of the world have been 
taught by the destructions of this war the necessity at 
last for a more intelligent co-operation of States. And 
where the views of men become articulate, those views 
are centering in the principles of law and order ad- 
vertised and pleaded for during ninety years by the 
American Peace Society. 


(Signed ) 


James L. SLAYDEN, 
President. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 
The American Peace Society and the Present War. 


“~~ and End the War” was the title of the 
leading editorial of the Apvocate or PEracr 
for December, 1917. These words contained no new 
announcement of policy for the American Peace So- 
ciety. The editorial of which these words constituted 
the title simply brought together under one heading 
and in argumentative form the official position of the 
Society since the United States entered the war. It 
was this particular editorial, however, which attracted 
the attention of the Committee on Public Information. 
As a result your secretary was asked to prepare a 
pamphlet setting forth views of the present war as 
held by the constructive friends of a permanent inter- 
national peace. In all discussions of the present war, 
the Apvocare or Peace has assumed the position in- 
dicated by the title to this editorial. 

It is true that this editorial has raised opposition in 
the minds of some of our oldest friends, some of whom 
have resigned from the society because of it. It is also 
true that it has won new friends and from quarters 
where heretofore we have received little support. 
Your secretary and editor is of the opinion that the 
position taken by the Society in its organ is the only 
defensible position possible. Our country is at war. 
It has been demonstrated beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the Imperial German Government is ruth- 
less in its adulation of force. It has entered this war 
saying officially that “necessity knows no law,” and 
that “war is the noblest and highest expression of 
human activity.” For a generation at least its creed 
has been the creed of “blood and iron.” It stands for 
the theory of the divine rights of kings, subscribing to 
the principle that the “state can do no wrong.” Its 
philosophy and activities establish it as a menace to 
free peoples, our own not excepted. It has precipitated 
a conflict between the will to might and the will to 
right; between the rights of kings and the rights of 
peoples. The result is that democratic governments, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, are in danger of being stifled, beaten and 
lost, America included. The issue, therefore, is clear, 
the war is a fact. We must advance or retreat. Our 
only way out is through. We believe that brute force 
is inferior to the force of ideas and ideals. We be- 
lieve, therefore, that it is the duty of the United 
States to counteract the onslaughts of the Teuton 
hordes and to prove the futility of the German behavior 
once and forever. 

The American Peace Society stands for the co- 
operation of States in the name of a governed world. 
It believes in that marriage of liberty and justice, 
which shall beget a permanent peace. It believes, 
therefore, that the scales must be removed from the 
eyes of the Imperial German Government; in short, 
that we must win this war. 


Anniversaries. 


We are privileged to observe today three significant 
anniversaries in the history of this Society: Its founda- 
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tion ninety years ago; Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Essay 
on “War,” eighty years ago; and its incorporation 
seventy years ago. 

The American Peace Society was founded May 8th, 
1828. This is, therefore, our ninetieth anniversary. 
It is fitting and proper that we should recall the 
memory of David Low Dodge, the prominent New York 
merchant who, in 1809, wrote the first tract “composed 
confessedly and exclusively for the cause of peace,” and 
who organized in New York City in August, 1815, the 
first peace society in the history of the world. We 
should name again Noah Worcester, whose pamphlet, 
“A Solemn Review of the Custom of War,” published 
in Boston in 1814, had such a profound influence, 
both in this country and abroad. William Ladd, 
first inspired by Worcester’s pamphlet, is more than a 
memory; he is still a creative foree among thinking 
men, not alone because he founded the American Peace 
Society in May, 1828, but because his wisdom and 
statesmanship is the wisdom and statesmanship of the 
creative leaders of today. 

On this, our ninetieth anniversary, we may remind 
ourselves of the men who constituted the board of 
directors of the American Peace Society ninety years 
ago: William Ladd and Simon Greanleaf, Esq. of 
Maine; John P. Gilman, James Sheafe and Nathanal 
M. Haven of New Hampshire; Noah Worcester, John 
Tappan, Dudley A. Tyng of Massachusetts; Moses 
Brown and Nicholas I. Brown of Rhode Island; Wil- 
liam P. Green, Esq., Oliver D. Cook, Esq., George Ben- 
son of Connecticut; Eleazar Lord, Anson G. Phelps, 
Robert Sedgwick, W. W. Russell, W. W. Chester, David 
Low Dodge, all Esquires, of New York City: Alexander 
Henry, Esq., Jared Raustone, Esq., of Philadelphia: 
Dr. Stephen B. Cleveland of Cincinnati. Through the 
after years we find among the directors such men as 
Thomas M. Grimke of South Carolina; President 
Francis Wayland of Brown University. Indeed by the 
50°s of the last century practically all of the directors 
were men of large affairs, leaders in American thought 
and purpose. The ninetieth anniversary of the Society 
which represents so many of the idealisms of America 
is not wholly an insignificant matter. 

But we are privileged to call attention to another 
anniversary connected with the history of this Society. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s essay entitled “War” was de- 
livered before the American Peace Society in the early 
spring of 1838 in the city of Boston. In the centenary 
edition of “The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson,” volume eleven, entitled “Miscellanies,” page 
151, will be found this well-known classic. On page 578 
among the “notes” we read :— 


“In the winter and early spring of 1838, The American 
Peace Society held a course of lectures in Boston. This 
lecture was the seventh in the course. Mr. Alcott wrote in 
his diary at that time: 

‘I heard Emerson's lecture on Peace, as the closing dis- 
course of a series delivered at the Odeon before the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. After the lecture I saw Mr. Gar- 
rison, who is at this time deeply interested in the question 
of Peace, as are many of the meekest and noblest souls 
amongst us. He expressed his great pleasure in the stand 


taken by Mr. Emerson and his hopes in him as a man of the 
new age. 


This great topic has been brought before the 
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general mind as a direct consequence of the agitation of 
the abolition of slavery.’ 

“The lecture was printed in 1849 in Aesthetic Papers. 
edited by Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody.” 


Nothing could be written better setting forth the po- 
sition of the American Peace Society today than this 
essay on War by Ralph Waldo Emerson :— 


“War, which to sane men at the present day begins to 
look like an epidemic insanity, breaking out here and there 
like the cholera or influenza, infecting men’s brains instead 
of their bowels,—when seen in the remote past, in the in- 
fancy of society, appears a part of the connection of events, 
and, in its place, necessary.’ 

” . It is the ignorant and childish part of mankind 
that is the fighting part. Idle and vacant minds want ex- 
citement, as all boys kill cats.” ‘ 

“To men of a sedate and mature spirit, in whom is any 
knowledge or mental activity, the detail of battle becomes 
unsupportably tedious and revolting. It is like the talk 
of one of those monomaniacs whom we sometimes meet in 
society, who converse on horses; and Fontenelle expressed 
a volume of meaning when he said: ‘I hate war, for it spoils 
conversation.’ . 

“All history is the decline of war, though the slow de- 
cline... 

“The idea ‘itself is the epoch; the fact that it has become 
so distinct to any small number of persons as to become a 
subject of prayer and hope, of concert and discussion,— 
that is the commanding fact. ° Universal peace is as 
sure as is the prevalence of civilization over barbarism, of 
liberal governments over feudal forms. The question for 
us is only How soon?” 


Emerson dismissed the problem of disarmament— 
though not calling it by that name—with this sen- 
tence: “But it is absurd for one nation to attempt it 
alone. * * * The manhood that has been in war 
must be transferred to the cause of peace, before war 
can lose its charm, and peace be venerable to mer. 
* * * The cause of peace is not the cause of 
cowardice.” 

“The proposition of the Congress of Nations is un- 
doubtedly that at which the present fabric of our so- 
ciety and the present course of events do poins. But 
the mind, once prepared for the reign of principles, 
will easily find modes of expressing its will.” 

Of such was the thought of the “Yankee Plato” 
speaking before this Society eighty years ago. 

The sample articles of incorporation passed seventy 
years ago read: 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Its ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION. 
(Chapter 21.) 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
In the Year One Thousand Eight Hundred and Forty- 
eight. 
An Act 
To INcorPoRATE THE. AMERICAN PEACE Socrery. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in General Court assembled and by tne author- 
ity of the same, as follows: 


Section 1. Samuel Greele, John Tappan, Simon 
(ireenleaf, their associates and successors, are hereby 
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made a corporation by the name of the American Peace 
Society, for the promotion of universal peace, with all 
the powers and privileges, and subject to all the duties, 
restrictions, and habilities set forth in the forty-fourth 
chapter of the Revised Statutes. 

Section 2. The said corporation may take and hold 
real and personal estate, the net annual income of which 
shall not exceed the sum of three thousand dollars. 

House of Representatives, February 23, 1848. 

Passed to be enacted, Francis B. Crowninshield, 
Speaker. 

In Senate, February 24, 1848. 

Passed to be enacted, Zeno Scudder, President. 

Approved, George N. Briggs, February 24, 1848. 


Immutability of Our Principles. 


From William Ladd’s “Circular Letter of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society” which begins Volume 1, Number 1 
of the “Harbinger of Peace,” under date of May, 1828, 
to the present hour, the basic principles of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society have not changed, and so far as 
human intelligence can foresee, they will not change. 

Article one of the first constitution of this Society, 
adopted on the day of its foundation, reads: 

“The objects of the Society shall be to diffuse light 
respecting the evils of war, and the best means for ef- 
fecting its abolition.” 

Article nine of the same constitution contains this 
sentence : ‘ 

“The objects of the Society shall not be changed.” 

Scanning the history of these ninety years, one finds 
a remarkable consistency in its utterances. So 
marked has been this consistency that in matters of 
concrete purpose its program invariably becomes the 
program of the world’s leadership wherever such lead- 
ership becomes articulate. Law and justice have been 
its watchword. It has never abjured force, but has ever 
looked upon it as the handmaiden only of justice. Its 
interpretation of peace has been that of a peace of crea- 
tive intelligence under law. Its founder was first to 
recognize the imperative necessity for a law making 
and a law interpreting organ for the nations, organs 
which should be separate, though working in harmony. 
Because of this it has been our privilege to subscribe to 
these principles as the basis of a governed world. These 
principles have been set forth with great clarity and 
convincing phrase in “The Rights and Duties of Na- 
tions,” and in “An International Program for Peace 
Through Justice” officially adopted by this Society, and 
the official expressions of “The American Institute of 
International Law,” representing with great appro- 
priateness the views of the international lawyers of the 
twenty-one American republics. 

The editor of the ApvocaTE or Pracr has since we 
entered the war been pleased to preface each number 
of the ApvocaTeE or Prace with these principles, choos- 
ing as his title for the page, “A Governed World.” 

Nothing that has happened since this war began has 
caused us to alter our views by one jot or one tittle, 
based as they immutably are upon the broad foundation 
of enduring law. 
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Peace Work of the Year. 


It is true that a number of our co-laborers in the 
field agree with Mr. Marburg of our Maryland division, 
that the local peace societies have little to do at pres- 
ent except to co-operate with the Government in every 
way to win the war. 

That is substantially the view adopted by our Chi- 
cago section, by our workers in Philadelphia and in a 
uumber of our smaller organizations. Director Root 
of California reports difficulty in retaining the interest 
of the members of our two California organizations, 
“owing to war activities.” The work in Connecticut 
has been curtailed, but the membership remains intact. 
Our Delaware society, made up mostly of Quakers, has 
withdrawn from the American Peace Society. Director 
Hall has continued to work zealously, particularly in 
Georgia, North Carolina and Florida. A few new mem- 
bers have been added and the renewals carefully looked 
after. The Georgia division is promoting a plan to 
send ApvocaTE OF Peace to college libraries through- 
out the State. The members of our Indiana and lowa 
divisions have, for the most part, become direct mem- 
bers of the American Peace Society. Director Tryon 
has been looking after our interests in New England, 
primarily in Maine and New Hampshire. The Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society remains under the direction of 
Secretary Haskins, and approximately eighty per cent 
of the last year’s membership of 1618 is retained. The 
members of our Minnesota division have, for the most 
part, become direct members. Our work in Nebraska 
is practically at a standstill. Miss Mary M. Chase has 
been able to continue her services in New Hamp- 
shire, especially in the interests of Pan Ameri- 
can correspondence through the schools. The 
New York Peace Society has withdrawn its member- 
ship from subscription to the Apvocarr or Peace and 
membership in this Society. On personal solicitation 
from this office twenty-five per cent of the New York 
membership have either enrolled as direct members of 
the American Peace Society or subscribed to the Ap- 
vOcATE OF Peace. The amount contributed by these 
ninety odd persons far exceeds the expected annual re- 
mittance of the NewYork Society. One of these has 
hecome a life-member and several others sustaining 
members. The North Carolina division numbers about 
three-fourths of its 1917 membership. The members 
of our Oregon division are, for the most part, now di- 
rect members. In November we were notified that the 
Pennsylvania Society had given up its office in Phila- 
delphia; in January we were notified that the Society 
would no longer be able to pay for ApvocaTr or PEACE 
sent to its members. Goodly numbers of this Society 
have become direct members. The Rhode Island mem- 
bership, never large, has been slightly reduced, but half 
of our former membership is paid up and apparently 
interested. Tennessee, Texas, Utah and Vermont di- 
visions are inactive. The members of the Washington 
State division have become direct members. The mem- 
bership of the Washington, D. C., Society is being 
looked after by our office. The Wisconsin division is 
relatively in excellent condition, seventy per cent of 
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last year’s membership being in good standing, the 
volunteer secretary making regular and accurate re- 
ports. 

Practically all of our section societies, Auburn, 
N. Y., Cincinnati, Cleveland, Cumberland Valley, Pa., 
Derry, N. H., Fall River, Mass., Hudson and Mohawk 
Valleys, N. Y., McKeesport, Pa., Niagara, N. Y., Nor- 
folk, Va., Northfield, Minn., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., Titusville, Pa., Wm. 
Ladd, Portsmouth, N. H., are quiescent. 

Mr. Harold G. ‘Townsend, director of our Central 
West division and secretary of our Chicago section, re- 
signed April 36, 1918, At the time of his resignation, 
the section may be said to have been in comparatively 
fair condition. No new members had been secured, but 
the proportion of the present membership that is alive 
compares very favorably with the same class last year. 

Our members in Duluth, Minnesota, are still active 


but primarily in matters directly related to the war. ' 


The German-American Peace Society of New York 
seems to have disbanded, as has also the New York 
Italian Peace Society. 

Our membership in New Bedford, Massachusetts has 
been looked after by the Misses Seabury to date, but 
there is no certainty that ApvocaTe subscriptions will 
be continued from this source. 

Your secretary is of the opinion that the inactivity 
of our friends, where inactivity prevails, may be attri- 
buted to the prevailing notion that work in behalf of 
international peace must wait upon the decisions of war, 
and, also to the fact that volunteer workers find their 
efforts monopolized by war activities. He is also of the 
opinion that the position of the American Peace So- 
ciety is not as clear to some as it ought to be. 

Owing to the increased cost of publication in these 
times, the mailing list of the ApvocaTe or PEACE was 
radically reduced in the early months of the year. Our 
earlier custom of continuing the paper where it was not 
definitely refused was changed. A more definite line 
was drawn in the matter of delinquent subscriptions, it 
being assumed that after six months of effort by the 
local secretary and two letters from this office, a mem- 
ber not renewing could not be interested in the Apvo- 
CATE. 

Because of the action of the New York Peace Society 
and the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, our 
subscription list was further reduced, but in the case 
of the New York society the amount received from 
those who have renewed their membership directly 
through this office is more than double what would have 
been received from the local society for a wholesale re- 
newal of its 330 members. On the whole, indications 
are that the number of readers of the Apvocarr, who 
do not merely receive the paper but who actually read 
it, and to whom it therefore brings a message, is larger 
than the state of affairs in the branch organizations 
would lead one to expect. 

The facts are that while there were 944 direct mem- 
bers of this Society in 1914-15 there were 958 in 1915- 
16, 1099 in 1916-17, and at the present time there are 
1178. Furthermore the individual direct subscriptions 
to the ApvocaTe oF PEAcE show a gradual increase 
over the same period of time. 
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Beginning with the August number, 1917, a new 
cover design for the magazine was adopted. The old 
stencil system of addressing the magazine has been sup- 
planted by an up-to-date addressograph. 

It should be recorded that Mr. Clark F. Hunn, As- 
sistant Editor, ApvocaTE or Peace, has not only been 
of great service in that office but that he has been of an 
incalculable aid as acting office secretary and in various 
other capacities where unusual drafts have been made 
upon the office by the exigencies of conditions in Wash- 
ington due to the war. 

Reprints from the magazine have been used in pub- 
licity work throughout the year, notably the December 
leading editorial “Win and End the War,” and the 
February leader, “The Great Victory.” The former of 
these has been quoted in part or in full in no small 
number of newspapers and magazines, foreign as well 
as domestic. The distribution of the Apvocarr for 
May, 1918, was 5,450 out of an edition of 6,000. It is 
proper to add that favorable criticism of the ApvocatTEe 
oF Peace has come to us from many quarters and from 
people whose judgment count. 

Owing to lack of funds this year no appropriation 
could be made in the budget for pamphlets. The only 
available sum for this purpose has been the unex- 
pended amount appropriated for the AbvocaTE oF 
Peace. Without exceeding the budget estimate for the 
department of publications, two new pamphlets were 
printed in addition to the 89th Annual Report. These 
were “International Legislation and Administration” 
by Alpheus Henry Snow, and “Cumber and Entangle- 
ments” by your Secretary, both reprints from ApvocaTE 
or Peace. In addition to these two other pamphlets 
were revised and reprinted in small editions. 

It has been found necessary to revise the list of pub- 
lications for sale by this Society. The revised list 
shows forty-one different pamphlets in print and on 
hand in reasonable quantities. In addition there are 
several other pamphlets which can be furnished in 
limited quantities, but which are not advertised. Or- 
ders for literature have decreased noticeably this year, 
so that a smaller stock than usual is fully adequate. 

A small but profitable business in retail book selling 
has been carried on by the Society for many years. This 
business this year amounted to $110.00. 

Without the advantage of a librarian this year, some- 
thing over one hundred books have been added and 
temporarily catalogued in such manner as to be avail- 
able. 

The income from the Permanent Peace Fund, Bos- 
ton, has been granted as usual to this Society. The 
support of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace has been continued, and we are told it is to be 
continued for the coming year. : 

M. Th. Ruyssen, Editor of La Paix par Le Droit, 
contributed to his magazine for May, 1917, an article 
tracing the development of the peace idea in America 
—L’Evolution du Pacifism Americain—as illustrated 
in the columns of the ApvocaTE or Peace, especially 
since America entered the war. The Professor’s treat- 
ment was analytical and sympathetic. It is of inter- 
est that this important French peace magazine con- 
tinues its services, the war notwithstanding. 
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Other societies abroad continuing their activities are: 
The League for a Society of Nations (Lique pour une 
Société des Nations); the Comité d’Action des So- 
ciétés Suisses de la Paix, made up of representatives of 
fourteen Swiss peace societies; the Ligue des Neutres 
pour la Defense des Principles du Droit, founded in 
Amsterdam 1916; the Swiss League of Neutral Na- 
tions; the International League of Peace and Liberty 
(Ligue Internationale de La Paix et de la Liberté, 
Berne, Switzerland) publishers of Les Etats-Unis 
d'Europe; the Societa Internazionale per la Pace, 
Unione Lombarda, Italy, which celebrated its Thirtieth 
Anniversary April 29, 1917, and whose President M. E. 
T. Moneta died February 10, 1918. There is the Cen- 
trale fiir Friedensbestrebungen, which issued on the 4th 
of August last its first number of Die Verséhnung (Re- 
concilation) published in Zurich, Switzerland, by Dr. 
Charles L. Hartman, and edited by Prof. Dr. R. Broda, 
the editor of another Swiss weekly La Voie de L’Hum- 
anité. Die Versihnung appears each Saturday. There 
are the Ligue des Droits de VITomme (Paris) ; and the 
Organisation Centrale pour une Paix Durable, which 
has been carrying on various courses of study on inter- 
national questions. The Arbitrator, organ of the Iiter- 
national Arbitration League, London, comes to our 
desk regularly, as do the “Japan Peace Movement,” 
De Toekomstige Vreda, and Vrede Door Recht of Hol- 
land. 

In this country the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
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national Peace, The World Peace Foundation, The 
League to Enforce Peace, The American School Peace 
League, The American Association for International 
Conciliation, The New York Peeace Society, The Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, The 
Church Peace Union, The Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
The World Alliance for International Friendship, have 
all found constructive work to do, consistent both with 
the principles for which they stand and a loyal support 
of the United States Government. “A League for 
Constructive Immigration Legislation” is now in pro- 
cess of formation with prospects of rendering a service 
particularly as regards our relations with the Orient. 

There was organized in the month of March this year 
an Italy-America Society, with Hon. Charles E. Hughes 
as president. This society, located in New York, aims 
to bring the United States and Italy into closer friend- 
ship, somewhat along the lines pursued by the Japan 
Society of New York, the Pilgrims Society, the Hel- 
lenic Society, the Franco-American Society, and others. 

The American Society for Judicial Settlement of In- 
ternational Disputes has determined to discontinue its 
publications and allow the Society to rest in abeyance 
for the present. 

It is of interest to record that the American Peace 
Society of Japan organized in Yokohama, January 30, 
1911, at a meeting of representatives of the American 
diplomatic and consular bodies, leading missionaries, 
educators and heads of American business houses, held 


Report on Budget. 
April 30, 1918. 


Department of Publications: 


Department of Home Office: 
Rent 
Telephone 
Library 
Sundries 


Totals 


Department of Field Work: 
Appropriations 
Publicity 


Budget Balance............ dat 


Budget Expense Balance Deficit 
304.45 $ 304.45 
$ 7,400 $ 6,397.12 $1,417.49 $ 414.61 
$1,002.88 
1,200 834.52 
106 91.33 
360 214.99 
500 328.79 
$11,556 $10,511.41 $1,045.34 $ 75 
$1,044.59 
490 .08 490.08 
$14,000 $15,398 $1,188.61 $2,587 .03¢ 
$1,398 .42+ 
$32,956 $32,306 .95 $3,651.44 $3,002.39 
$ 649.05 


* Fractional balances of salary amounting to $ .24 were paid May 4, 1918. 
+ $2,062.06 was appropriated in May, 1917, for investments. 


The unexpended balance is therefore virtually $2,711.11. 
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its annual meeting in Tokyo, February 12, 1918. From 
its official statement, we quote the following: 


“Even the long devoted and foremost leader in America 
for international peace, the official spokesman of the Ameri- 
ean Peace Society, that has served its ideal with no uncer- 
tain voice for nearly one hundred years—THE ADVOCATE OF 
Peace—has just proclaimed to all friends of peace and to 
the whole American people that, ‘We are now faced with 
an irrepressible conflict between the will to might of the 
German government and the will to right of the United 
States; and we believe it to be true that a triumphant Ger- 
many would now destroy every hope we have for a world 
governed by justice, and what we mean by civilization is at 
this hour hanging in the balance.’ On behalf of the very 
cause it has served this devoted representative of multitudes 
of lovers of peace has, therefore, sounded for itself and for 
them a rallying cry in this declaration: ‘The clarion un- 
mistakable call to us all is that we must now end this war 
by winning it.’ To this duty the summons of our beloved 
country comes to us who are of the American Peace So- 
ciety of Japan.” 


Subventions granted during 1917-1918 
By the American Peace Society. 


New England Department............. -- $1,000 
$3,500 
Central West Department (Chicago Peace 
Director’s Salary........ 2,500 
4,000 
South Atlantic States Department....... $ 300 
2,000 
2,300 
Pacific Coast Department............ 450 
Director's Salary . 2,000 
2,450 
New Hampshire Peace Society 
For Secretary’s Expenses............ 50 


In conclusion your Secretary begs leave to quote the 
lines heading Mr. Emerson’s Essay on “War.” 


“The Archangel Hope 

Looks to the azure cope, 

Waits through dark ages for the morn, 
Defeated day by day, but unto victory born.” 


ArtHour CALL, 
Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘May 1, 1917, to April 30, 1918. 


Balance on hand May 1, 1917...........ceceeeee $4,718.32 
Balance on hand April 30, 1918....... $56.59 


ACCOUNT IN DETAIL 
RECEIPTS 


Subvention from the Carnegie Endow- 

ment for International Peace....... 20,000.00 
Permanent Peace Fund............... 3.723 .80 
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$213.95 
Income investments, Reserve Fund. eee 610.00 
2,383.78 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE subscriptions...... 157.07 
Miscellaneous receipts 16.29 
Total Receipts .......... $27,645.22 
EXPENDITURES 
Home Office: 


Salaries—Secretary, Editor, Assist- 
ant Editor, and Office Secretary... $7,862.28 
Salaries—Stenographers and other 


834.52 
Postage, telegrams, express, 214.99 
Office supplies and furniture.......... 328.79 


Field Work: 
Salaries, four Department Directors. $8,999.76 


Appropriations to field.............. 5,362 .06 
Special field expenses............... 490.08 
234.89 
Sundry field expenses.............. 12.50 
Publications : 
Printing and mailing ADVOCATE OF 
$5,882.51 
Printing of pamphlets for sale, &e.. 304.45 
Books, &¢c., bought for resale........ 83.21 
Miscellaneous printing or publica- 
SUMMARY 
Excess of expenditures over receipts............. 4,661.73 
From cash on hand May 1, 1917...............6- 4,718.32 
Balance cash on hand April 30, 1918....... 56.59 


RESERVE FUND 


INVESTMENTS 
Aprit 30, 1918. 


Par Market 


value. value. 
$4,000 No. Pac.-Great Northern 4% 
joint bonds, C., B. & Q. Collateral, 
$4,000 No. Pac. “Great Northern, C., 
B. & Q. Collateral, coupon......... 4,000 3,720 
17 shares American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
12 shares Pullman Company stock... 1,200 1,416 
24 shares Boston Elevated Ry. stock.. 2,400 15 


12 shares Puget Sound Traction Light 
& Power Company, preferred stock. 1,200 456 
1 share Puget Sound Traction Light 
& Power Company, common stock. . 
= U. 8S. Liberty Loan converted 4% 
bond 


Total ..... 


$12,648 
Respectfully submitted, 
Gro. W. WHITE, 
Treasurer. 
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This is to certify that I have made an examination of the 
accounts and vouchers of the American Peace Society from 
May 1, 1917, to April 30, 1918, and find them to be correct, 
showing a balance in the hands of the Treasurer of $56.59. 

C. Louris EcKiorr, 


May 21, 1918. Auditor. 


“WINNING- THE-WAR-FOR-PEACE” 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Selections From a Few of the Addresses Delivered at the 
“Win the War For Permanent Peace” Convention, Under 
the Auspices of the League to Enforce Peace, Phila- 
delphia, May 16, 1918. 


“WAR! WAR! WAR!” 


From the opening address of the Chairman, 
Hon. William H. Taft 


ET's have it known to the world, let’s have it her- 
alded in London and in Paris to hearten our allies, 
let’s have it sounded in Berlin, that all the energy of 
this country, all its potential power, is to be converted 
into force. We are hurrying troops now to stay the 
Germans on the western front, but let it be known that 
this is only to help hold the line until a greater Ameri- 
can army, insuring victory, can be put there. It will 
take fully two years—perhaps three—to fulfill proper 
plans of preparation. We should face the facts. We 
should realize what is before us. We should discard 
unjustified optimism. We should set our faces stern 
and unbending for but one purpose—“War, War, War!” 
Words like these may sound strange in a gathering 
whose purpose is peace; but those who would say so, do 
not see the fact. Our Society was organized to make 
this war an instrument for the promotion of peace. It 
holds that the horrors of the war and the awful misery 
it involves must make the nations bind themselves to a 
common obligation for the future to suppress war. We 
call for a primitive political organization of the world, 
affording judicial and mediating agencies, and an in- 
ternational police to stamp out the beginnings of every 
riot of world violence. A member of the family of 
nations which looks upon war as a normal means of 
acquiring power and a justifiable condition of growth, 
destroys hope for the future. Such member must be 
whipped into a different view and into conformity with 
the public opinion of the world. Nothing but force can 
cure the brutality and ruthlessness of force. In such a 
case the maxim, Similia simiiibus curantur has full 
application. The peaceful countries of the world are 
obliged to change themselves into the habits, the sacri- 
fices and the panoply of war. ‘ We of this 
League, who are the most peace-loving people of this 
most peace-loving nation, now that the independence 
and liberty of the world are at stake, and its permanent 
peace is attacked by brute force, have drawn the sword 
and have thrown the scabbard away. 


THE PRICE OF MILITARISM AND ITS DOOM 
From the Words of Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 


tT is generally conceded that the moral status of a 


people depends upon the ethical codes of the com- 
munities in which they dwell and the attitude of those 
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communities toward life. Hence, the moral condition 
of a nation can be but the result of the morality pre- 
vailing among the individuals who compose it, and the 
method of the expressions of this morality is a matter 
of environment. Since moral codes are not inherited 
through organic but rather through social heredity 
to which all the people composing the group con- 
sciously or not consciously contribute, it is there- 
fore impossible to discuss, much less to measure, 
the morally degrading influences of militarism 
and all that militarism stands for upon the charac- 
ter of women and children without including in 
the indictment its degenerating effects upon men. Nor 
is it possible to listen to the authenticated recitals of 
the indecencies and atrocities perpetrated upon the 
women and children of the territories overrun by the 
armies dominated by Prussian military legions, with- 
out realizing that these unthinkable offenses and crimes 
against all the ideals of decency and humanity did not 
have their rise in a moment of war-maddening fury 
but that they are the results of the degrading ideals 
which underlie and give birth to the spirit of mili- 
tarism wherever it controls the life of a people. The 
enthronement of might, of arrogance, of physical force, 
creates within the human spirit a disregard for justice, 
for human sympathy and for personal obligations on 
the one hand, and on the other it breeds a spirit of 
cowardice, of servile submission and of sudden degrad- 
ing acquiescence in injustice and wrong. It is unneces- 
sary to repeat the shocking details of the atrocities in- 
flicted upon women and children of Belgium, Flanders, 
Poland, Armenia, to realize the debasing effect of mili- 
tarism from men in times of hatred and war. But we 
must admit that such violation of right, such cruel 
barbarism could be possible only as the result of moral 
delinquencies in times of peace. . . . 

The whole trend of the educational system of Ger- 
many in recent years has been to develop in all the peo- 
ple a spirit of vainglory in their prowess and their 
kultur, and a corresponding spirit of arrogance toward 
the people of other countries. In no other nation 
could the Hymn of Hate be taught and sung in the 
schools save in that country whose very name has be- 
come a word of shame and disgust to civilization. 
... We must save our children from the de- 
basing spirit of militarism, if American men and 
women are ever again to hope for the things they have 
cherished, and from which their ancestors sought to 
escape when they defied the tyranny of the domination 
of might and gave to the world the democratic ideals 
of justice and equality in the immortal Declaration of 
Independence to which our flag and our country are 
dedicated. . . 

It is not enough that Germany shall be defeated in 
battle or conquered by hunger; she must be shown the 
truth, that the world will no longer permit any people 
to hold overrated power which threatens its peace or 
paralyzes the processes of civilization. . . The only 
hope lies in such a conquest over the spirit of 
Germany that it may learn the truth, that it may un- 
derstand that today, as in time past, the only founda- 
tion for permanent security and stability for any peo- 
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ple, Germany included, is in righteousness; that above 
the roar of battle, the shrieking of shells, the groans of 
the dying and the cries of little children, the prophets 
of old are calling in tones that the whole world and 
Germany must heed “What does it profit a man? What 
does the law require of him but to do justly, to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with God?” . . . 

If we contend merely to conquer the armies of the 
Central Powers, we may be acclaimed victors, our sol- 
diers may return to us triumphantly, but we ourselves 
will know that we have failed to secure the object for 
which we are fighting. 

The free people of the world did not enter into this 
war for conquest over any nation, but for the establish- 
ment of the principle of justice upon such a basis that 
never again shall any nation be able to destroy the 
peace of the world; that never again shall the woman- 
hood and the childhood of a people be slaughtered as 
sheep going to the slaughter... . It is, therefore, 
as important that Germany shall be changed in her 
ideals as to be defeated in her battles. She must be 
taught that there is a conscience in men, a conscience to 
which they must be responsible above that of industrial 
commercial or military necessity. Germany must be 
taught that the written word of a nation is as binding 
as that of an individual, that there is a power of the soul 
above and mightier than the power of the sword, that 
if she seeks a place in the League of Nations she must 
enter in by some other pathway and through some other 
gate than that made by her armies. 

The terms of international peace may be adjusted in 
the halls of diplomacy, the terms may be adjusted there, 
but whatever the language used to express these terms, 
they must include the spirit of human brotherhood 
which is growing in the minds and souls of men as a 
real and mighty power, that justice, fair play and a 
sense of responsibility are vital, energetic forces and 
must be reckoned in all the future relations of men and 
nations. 

Upon such a basis, secured in a League of Peace, or 
rather a League of Nations, which league shall guar- 
antee their protection, we may establish a system of 
national and international education which shall super- 
sede the ideals of Prussian-militarism, and in their 
place implant those ideals of justice and humanity 
toward which democratic nations have been tending. 


A LEAGUE TO OVERCOME INTERNATIONAL 
BRIGANDAGE 


A portion of the Rev. Lyman Abbott’s address 


W speak of the war in Europe. Properly speak- 
ing there is no war in Europe. ‘Twenty civilized 
nations have united in a league to put down a highly 
organized brigandage attempted against the world by 
three semi-barbarous nations. 

The classical definition of war is that which was fur- 
nished by Charles Sumner in his ever memorable speech 
on “The True Grandeur of Nations,” delivered in Bos- 
ton in 1845. “War,” he said, “is a public armed con- 
test between nations, under the sanction of interna- 
tional law, to establish justice between them.” In the 


present so-called war there is no question of justice 
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between Germany and the civilized world.  Simul- 
taneously with the declaration of war Germany’s prime 
minister publicly declared to the German Parliament 
that the German government was about to do an act 
of injustice in the invasion of Belgium, and the Parlia- 
ment accepted this declaration and has given its sup- 
port to that act of injustice and to all the injustice that 
has followed since. In 1913, the year before the war, 
one of the representatives of the German military power 
declared one of the objects of Germany in the next war 
would be to crush France so that she can never cross 
our path again. With what awful brutality she has 
carried out this purpose, the ruined cathedrals, devas- 
tated fields and murdered citizens of France attest. As 
there is no question of justice between the German and 
the civilized world in this so-called war so it has not been 
conducted by Germany under the sanction of interna- 
tional law. Her motto has been necessity knows no 
law. She has disregarded international law, set at 
naught ruthlessly the laws of war, disregarded without 
hesitation the laws of humanity, and broken without 
scruple those fundamental laws of morality which all 
civilized nations recognize as divinely sanctioned by the 
voice of God spoken in the consciences of his children. 

Brigandage is defined by the Century dictionary as 
“highway robbery by organized gangs.” Highway rob- 
bery has never been carried on upon so big a seale and 
hy so intelligent and efficient a band of brigands as to- 
day by the Predatory Potsdam Gang. 

While some of us have been considering the wisdom 
of a league of nations to enforce peace, twenty civilized 
nations have united in an armed league to enforce jus- 
tice. Not until we have enforced justice and re-estab- 
lished civilization can we give more than an academic 
consideration to the conditions of an enduring peace. 
The three mottoes of General Grant must be our mot- 
toes and in their historical order. 

“Unconditional surrender.” 

“I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.” 

Then and not ’til then are we free to add the aspira- 
tion : 

“Let us have peace.” 


PEACE ON PRINCIPLE ONLY 
From the address of President A. Lawrence Lowell 
of Harvard University 


wo principles are arrayed against each other in 

battle today. One is that might makes right, that the 
fruits of the earth belong to the people who can take 
them, that there is no moral obligation superior to the 
welfare of the State, and that the nation strongest in 
arms is justified in using that strength relentlessly to 
push aside and trample under foot any people which 
stands in its path of expansion. The other is that all 
nations, great and small, are entitled to respect, that all 
people have a right to justice and that every being 
capable of suffering has a claim on the sympathy of 
man. The struggle is between autocratic, pitiless use 
of military strength on one side, and liberty, justice and 
humanity on the other. 
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We are not fighting for terms, or territorial boun- 
daries between rival powers. If we were they could 
perhaps be settled without more bloodshed. There is, 
in fact, a very grave danger from a misunderstanding 
on this point. 

It is not at all improbable that within a few weeks 
Germany may propose to make peace on terms that ap- 
pear on their face reasonable and moderate. She may 
offer to retire from Belgium and France and even to 
contribute toward the damage suffered, to cede Alsace 
and Lorraine or leave their future to be decided by 
plebiscite, to give the Trentino and Trieste to Italy, to 
relinquish all claim to the captured colonies, to promise 
some kind of autonomy to the various races in Central 
and Eastern Europe, and to agree that the sinking of 
merchant ships by submarines, the dropping of bombs 
by aeroplanes, the use of poisonous gas, and the other 
barbarities she has practised, shall not again be per- 
mitted in war. Such an offer would be highly sedue- 
tive, and, if we are not prepared to understand what 
it means, might well beguile the Allies into a delusive 
peace. ‘The peace would be delusive for, unless the 
principle of militarism is destroyed, the promises would 
be kept no better than those broken in the past. Au- 
tonomy of other races would mean their organization 
for the strengthening of Germany; until she had con- 
trol of the resources of a population of two hundred 
millions for her next war; and the abandonment of her 
former colonies would be made only with the hope of 
recoupment in South America on a more favorable 
occasion. 

Such a settlement would be a mere truce pending a 
strife more fierce hereafter. So long as the principle is 
not overthrown, that he may take who has the power 
and he may keep who can; so long as predatory mili- 
tarism is not wholly destroyed, as slavery was destroyed 
by our Civil War—a result which no one, either North 
or South, now laments; so long as these results are not 
attained no lasting peace can be made. 

If the upshot of this war is inconclusive the whole 
world will be preparing for another. 


LABOR’S MESSAGE 
The words in part of Mr. Hugh Frayne of New York 


_—— is at work in the workshops, and in the mines, 
to produce the minerals that make the powerful 
guns and the shells and the ammunition necessary for 
our men to fight. There are the men in the local mines 
who produce the coal so necessary to make the steam 
that operates the plants and the engines on the rail- 
road that transports not only the soldiers but the sup- 
plies necessary to feed and equip them, as well as to 
furnish the civil population of our country. Naturally, 
labor is interested in this work. They are contributing 
more each day. You have read of the shortcomings 
of a few, and when the truth was learned, it was found 
that men who had not yet been efficiently trained ex- 
pected to do a much higher task than they had been 
equipped to do. But have you not read within the last 
few days where men in the shipyards and other places 
are doing tasks so great that it was absolutely unheard 
of in pre-war times? And these men, realizing that we 
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must have soldiers first, many of them are contribut- 
ing their sons, some three, four and five, for that cause. 
The fathers and the brothers of the workingmen in 
large numbers have gone to the army to serve in this 
cause. They have contributed out of their small earn- 
ings to every cause and purpose that had for its pur- 
pose the victory which all Americans are so anxious 
to see. 

Labor, is every phase of life, is going to do its duty, 
but labor is not going to be exploited. The man who 
takes advantage of labor in this crisis, the man who 
fails to recognize that justice belongs to labor, not only 
now, but at all times, does not come up to the hundred 
per cent citizen that we all expect and hope and want 
to see. Hence he has failed in his duty in that re- 
spect. 


JAMES BROWN SCOTT* 


A Sketch of His Services to the Cause of Justice Between 
Nations 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


PEAKING before the Constitutional Convention of 

1787, in the session of August 13, Mr. John Dick- 
inson, “Penman of the Revolution,” highly cultivated 
Governor of Delaware and later also of Pennsylvania, 
expressed in two sentences what appears to be the bases 
of the significant labors of James Brown Scott. Mr. 
Dickinson said: “Experience must be our only guide. 
Reason may mislead us.” Many live and strive for bet- 
ter things in terms of reason, and that with varying de- 
grees of advantage to the social purpose. Mr. Scott 
brings to internationally minded men an infinite array 
of international experiences, and shows to the doubting 
Thomases among States not so much what unaided rea- 
son would suggest that they do as what has already been 
accomplished by them. Such a service is a service in- 
deed, because States rarely act upon reason, whether 
that reason be “right reason,” “pure reason” or just 
plain reason. States decide and do things primarily 
upon precedent. In 1888 the brilliant young editor, 
explorer and diplomat, Allen Thorndike Rice, wrote 
in the columns of his North American Review, shortly 
before his untimely death, these words: “If we may 
define statesmanship it seems to be experience, codified, 
made tangible and applied to the exigencies of national 
life. It deals, not with theories, nor with nebulous, 
poetic imaginings and aspirations, but with concrete 
social facts and forces. Its trail is not an acrobat’s in- 
visible wire, but a firm rock-hewn path, lighted by the 
unflickering lamp of history. . . . And it is ex- 
actly in proportion as they deal with facts and not 
theories—as they consult the market instead of the 
oracle—that national leaders leave their impress on 
their generation, and that civilization is established 
and extended from zone to zone—from protoplasm to 
America.” It is characteristic of Mr. Scott that all of 
his writings are concerned with the experience of 


* This article was written for the World Court Magazine 
upon the request of its editor, and is here reproduced with 
his permission. 
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nations, not as a historian merely, but as a scientist 
marshalling his facts for new advances in the thought 
and behavior of nations. 

Mr. Scott is a qualified specialist in his field. In 
1912, Mr. Robert Lansing, our present Secretary of 
State, wrote of him: “He is undoubtedly today the 
most prominent American advocate of a judicial system 
which will issue equal justice to all nations, both great 
and small.” Later in the same article, referring to 
Mr. Scott’s position as the Secretary of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, he added: “His 
erudition, earnestness, ability, industry, make him es- 
pecially fitted to meet the responsibility and to perform 
the duty which he has assumed.” 

These views seem to be highly justified by the facts. 
Having graduated from Harvard in 1890, he was at 
twenty-five years of age specializing in International 
law as “Parker Fellow” of his college in Europe. Three 
years were spent in these studies, at Berlin, Paris and 
Heidelberg. He received the degree of Juris utriusjue 
Doctor from Heidelberg in 1894, after which he returned 
to this country, with a ready command of several Euro- 
pean languages, and began the practice of law in Los 
Angeles, in the State of California. He organized the 
Los Angeles Law School, now a department of the 
University of Southern California, and served three 
years as its DeM®. Beginning in 1899, he was 
for four years Dean of the College of Law at the 
University of Illinois, after which he became 
Professor of Law at Columbia University, where he 
remained for three years. In 1906, Mr. Elihu Root, 
then Secretary of State, called him to the position of 
Solicitor for the Department of State, which position 
he held until 1910, when he became Trustee and Secre- 
tary of Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
He was Professor of Law at the University of Chicago 
for the summer quarter of 1905. He was Professor of 
Law at George Washington University 1905-6, and of 
International Law 1906-11. Beginning in 1909, he 
was Lecturer on International Law at Johns Hopkins 
University for six years. 

Mr. Scott was a member of the Educational Congress 
at the Paris Exposition and Honorary Chairman of the 
Section of Legal Education, in 1900. In 1904 he was 
Chairman of the Section of International Law in the 
Congress of Education at the St. Louis Exposition, and 
the same year he was delegate to the Universal Con- 
gress of Lawyers and Jurists at St. Louis. He was one 
of the founders of the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law m 1906, and he has been Editor-in-Chief of 
its quarterly, The American Journal of International 
Law, since its establishment in 1907. He is a member 
of the European Institute of International Law, and is 
now the president of the American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, for the existence of which he is largely 
responsible. In 1907 he was a member of the Ameri- 
can Delegation to the Second Peace Conference at The 
Hague, serving that delegation as technical delegate 
and expert in international law. He was one of the 


American counsel in the “North Atlantic Coast Fish- 
eries Arbitration” in 1910, in which year he also repre- 
sented the United States Government at two European 
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conferences called in the interests of an International 
Court of Justice. 

In August, 1914, upon the outbreak of the war, Mr. 
Scott became special advisor to the Department of 
State, and chairman of “The Joint State and Navy 
Neutrality Board,” to which questions affecting the 
neutrality of the United States were referred for advice 
and opinion. It was this last experience which enabled 
him to give to us his book, “A Survey of International 
Relations Between United States and Germany, 1914- 
1917,” a work of extraordinary attention to detail and of 
painstaking accuracy, revealing the German conceptions 
of the State, and, through nineteen chapters, tracing 
the genesis of the present war, analyzing the neutrality 
of the United States, and setting forth the pertinent 
facts relative to the many complicated issues that faced 
this country and Germany from August 1, 1914, to 
April 6, 1917. 

His first volume published in 1902, was “Cases on 
International Law,” an enlarged and revised edition 
of Freeman Snow’s “Cases and Opinions” issued nine 
years previously. Among his other works are: “The 
Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907,” two 
volumes; “An International Court of Justice;’ “The 
Status of the International Court of Justice,” “A 
Survey of International Relations Between United 
States and Germany, 1914-1917.” He is the gen- 
eral editor of the monumental series known as “The 
Classics of International Law,” undertaken by the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, and now continued by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, of 
which series twelve volumes have already appeared. In 
addition, he has edited in two volumes the “Diplomatic 
Documents Relating to the Outbreak of the European 
War;” a volume entitled “The Hague Conferences of 
1899-1907 ;” and “Resolutions of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law.” He has recently brought out a new 
edition of William Ladd’s “Essay on a Congress of Na- 
tions,” to which he has contributed a valuable intro- 
duction. The “Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
Nations,” with the commentary thereon, adopted by the 
American Institute of International Law at its first ses- 
sion in the city of Washington, January 6, 1916, and 
the series of recommendations known as the “Recom- 
mendations of Havana,” with commentary, adopted by 
the American Institute at its meeting in Havana, Cuba, 
January 22-27, 1917, which if accepted and put into 
practice would indeed make of the nations a governed 
world, were drafted by Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Elihu Root, speaking of Mr. Scott’s work as 
Director of the Division of International Law of the 
Carnegie Endowment, has recently felt justified in say- 
ing that this Division of the Endowment, “has pub- 
lished or contributed to the publication of a series of 
works which furnish the same kind of foundation for 
effective consideration of the questions which will arise 
in a Peace Conference that Madison’s Notes and El- 
liot’s Debates, and The Federalist, and the earlier his- 
tory of the development of Constitutional Law in the 
United States furnish for the consideration of inter- 
state questions in America.” Mr. Root adds: “An ex- 
amination of these works will show that they bring to 
the aid of the minds which will be addressed to the seri- 
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ous and difficult questions of the coming Peace Confer- 
ence, the benefit of consideration upon the same subject 
of some of the greatest men who have made contributions 
to the science of government. The matter which they 
contain is for the most part quite unknown in Europe, 
and to an amazing degree unknown in America among 
men of practical affairs.” 

But, Mr. Scott’s distinet interest and contribution, 
especially since 1907, has been in the direction of a 
High Court of Nations, or as he more appropriately 
calls it, an International Court of Justice. He has 
adopted the faith expressed by Burke in his “Impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings” that “There is but one law 
for all, namely, the law which governs all law, the law 
of our Creator, the law of humanity, justice, equity— 
the law of Nature and of Nations.” For this reason 
he looks to the promotion of justice as between States 
through judicial organs and processes. He is quite 
aware of the delusion which leads men to seek the 
salvation of the race in political machinery merely, a 
delusion very common in the early part of the last 
century; but he is mindful that what has been done 
can be done, especially when it is imperative that it be 
done. 

He was present, as we have said, at the Second Peace 
Conference at The Hague in 1907. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the instructions from Mr. Elihu Root 
to our American Delegation. He played no small part 
in compiling the Draft Convention of thirty-five articles 
providing for the organization, jurisdiction, and the 
procedure of the proposed tribunal frequently called 
“The Court of Arbitral Justice.” He has since studied 
with great care our own Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787, particularly with reference to the origin 
and growth of the United States Supreme Court, and 
especially the part that Court has played as an inter- 
national body deciding cases between sovereign States. 
He is therefore proposing for the nations no new and un- 
tried thing. He is showing to them how peace is actually 
maintained between forty-eight States, a lesson the na- 
tions can afford to learn. 

The writer of this article has been privileged to see 
page proofs of two volumes about to appear entitled 
“Judicial Settlement of Controversies Between States 
of the American Union,” cases decided in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, collected and edited by Mr. 
Scott. These volumes, containing the contribution of 
the Supreme Court of the United States to the judicial 
settlement of international disputes, are to be accompa- 
nied by a further volume on the procedure and practice 
of the Court in the settlement of such controversies. A 
war-torn world will turn eventually to these cases as 
the hart to the water brook, for, since States are con- 
cerned mostly with what has been done, they will, at 
the reorganization to follow this war, turn to the ex- 
perience of the Supreme Court of these United States 
with attention and a growing conviction that that ex- 
perience is of value to the Society of Nations. They will 
be interested to know that we have a Court of States in 
which the States consent to be sued, and are sued, without 
recourse to diplomacy or force, and that they abide by 
its decisions. They will be influenced by the fact that 
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in 1787 the founders of that “more perfect union” 
which we call the United States of America provided 
for a Court of their own creation midway between 
diplomacy and the outbreak of war, and by the further 
fact that since its establishment in 1789 to the present 
writing there have been eighty controversies between 
States “argued, debated and decided in that tribunal.” 
As Mr. Scott says in his prefatory note to these vol- 
umes about to appear, “As the result of argument, de- 
bate and decision, practice has been settled, and pro- 
cedure adopted in the light of experience as applicable 
to States of the Society of Nations, as to States of the 
American Union. The essence and function of judicial 
power have been noted and analyzed; the distinction 
between judicial power, on the one hand, and legislative 
and executive, or political power, on the other, has been 
made so clear in a long course of decisions, that he who 
runs may read, and the judicial settlement of justici- 
able disputes by a court has been justified by precept, 
demonstrated by practice and vindicated by results.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States is more than 
a “little candle;” it is a beacon light across the dark- 
ness; it is as “a good deed in a naughty world.” It is 
of importance that men should see this “light,” and know 
of this “deed.” For, “To many it seems that the Court 
of the States of the American Union is the prototype of 
that tribunal which they would like to see created by 
the Society of Nations, ‘accessible to all, in the midst of 
ihe independent powers’.” Mr. Scott adds: “It is be- 
lieved that a careful consideration of the con- 
troversies between States, decided in the Supreme 
Court, will convince the layman, as well as the prac- 
titioner, that what forty-eight States of the American 
Union do, a like number of States forming the Society 
of Nations can also do, and that the Supreme Court of 
the one, and an International Court of Justice of the 
other, can in both decide controversies between them, 
according to that due process of law which obtains be- 
tween individuals, and without which, neither States 
nor Nations can hope to endure.” 

It is difficult to measure the value of men laboring in 
our very midst. But if we recall the argument of Soc- 
rates in The Republic that in the perfect state, justice 
and happiness will coincide and that when justice has 
been once found happiness may be left to take care of 
itself, we may then conclude that man, interested in 
substituting the methods of justice for the methods of 
war, will welcome every attempt to find a way to the 
establishment of justice because human happiness itself 
depends upon it. That a few men see the way is hearten- 
ing. In defining the uses of great men, Emerson re- 
marks: “It is for man to tame the chaos: on every 
side, whilst he lives, to scatter the seeds of science and 
of song, that climate, corn, animals, man, may be 
milder, and the germs of love and benefit may be mul- 
tiplied.” By revealing to nations the hopeful history 
of one hundred twenty years of successful international 
judicial decisions of issues joined between States, it will 
be generally agreed that Mr. Scott is scattering “seeds 
of science” that “benefit may be multiplied.” Not a 
few of us have learned to believe further that he meets 
the other uses mentioned by Mr. Emerson. 
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THE “FIRST AND GREAT COMMAND- 
MENT” FOR PERMANENT PEACE 
By EDWIN KNOX MITCHELL, D. D. 


1£ nations and peoples of the earth are yearning 

for peace. But peace is, after all, not the great de- 
sideratum. ‘There is something more fundamental than 
tranquillity. Mere cessation of hostilities would give 
little satisfaction if the future were uncertain. There 
must be no fearful looking forward when this conflict 
is ended. There must be no smoldering fires, no pent- 
up volancoes to burst forth with renewed fury. This 
war was not worth waging if it does not settle some 
mooted questions and clear the whole horizon of clouds 
of doubt and impending disaster. 

Our minds will get clear on this question if we study 
it at short range and bring things close home. What 
is it that establishes peace between man and man, and 
eliminates friction and conflict? What is it that en- 
ables families to live side by side in mutual regard and 
friendship? What is it that gives to a community a 
sense of security and a joy of living? What is it that 
insures to a nation internal tranquillity and secures to 
it the blessings of liberty and general welfare? The 
answer to these questions or to this question (for they 
are one and the same) will help to resolve the great 
problem of the day, viz: What is the sure basis of a 
permanent peace among the nations of the earth? 

If we ask ourselves what it is that guarantees peace 
hetween individuals, we at once reply it is the assurance 
that the Golden Rule will be observed. And it is just 
this assurance, this pledge, that enables us to go about 
unafraid, secure in the sense of fraternal treatment and 
kindly consideration. But upon what does this pledge 
rest and who guarantees it? Here lies the crux of the 
whole matter. It raises the entire question of the 
origin of human obligations, of the source of all moral 
responsibilities. Man, let it be said, first of all, is a 
dependent creature. He is neither self-creating nor 
self-sustaining. What has he that he has not received ? 
He comes into a world prepared for his habitation. 
He enters into a heritage that has come down to him 
through countless ages, the result of the toil and tears 
of those who have gone before. All that he had, all 
that he is, and all that he can hope to become has de- 
scended to him from the past from the Father of all 
mankind, the Creator and Sustainer of the universe in 
which we dwell, the Giver of every good and gracious 
gift. Whence, then, arises human obligation ? 

The answer is simple: Man’s obligation springs out 
of his dependent relations as a creature and child of 
God. They descend upon him from above. Man is 
beholden to God who created him after His own divine 
image. Man is therefore obligated to act as God would 
act. And “what doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, love mercy and walk humbly?” Man’s re- 
lations to God are primal. All our duties and morali- 
ties have their sanction in Him, and descend to us from 
above. Our relations to our fellowmen are secondary. 
We are related to them first of all because we are chil- 
dren of a common Father. Man’s relation and obliga- 


tion to his fellows and to society are via God. They do 
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not spring up and get their sanction on the lateral 
plane of our humanity. No “social compact” can give 
adequate and final sanction to principles of morality 
or principles of government. Man’s rightful relations 
to each other were predetermined and ordained when 
men came into being and human society was origin- 
ally constituted. These primal principles cannot be 
abrogated or amended. They are constituent and es- 
sential. They are God-ordained, divinely sanctioned 
and everlastingly imperative. They are not arbitrary 
edicts of the Creator, but the simple expression of his 
own nature, the radiation of his own life. The right- 
eousness of God, His justice and His mercy have been 
inwrought in humanity as the very law of its life. God 
has made himself one with us, or rather He has made 
us one with Himself. We partake of His life and par- 
ticipate in His Righteousness, justice, mercy and love. 

God is the Great Commoner, the Great Democrat. 
He shares with His children the richest of His blessings 
and is holden by the same principles and laws that 
govern them. One justice, one righteousness, one holi- 
ness, one mercy, one love is over all, in all and through 
all. The Father of all has stopped at no sacrifice to 
reveal and demonstrate His sympathy and fellowship 
with us in all the forms and phases of our life. God 
was in Christ revealing Himself and reconciling and 
redeeming us by giving His life in sacrifice. God, I 
say, is the Great Democrat, claiming no immunities and 
no privileges. He lives according to the common law 
of a realm in which we too are called to be citizens and 
invited to share its life. The laws of our humanity are 
therefore the laws of God’s divinity and vice versa. For 
there is but one and the same principle of righteous re- 
lationship between moral beings. That principle 
is primal and is inherent in the being of God. It has 
its sanction in Him, and cannot be annulled by any 
man, any community or any nation. The plummet of 
(iod’s righteousness has ever been and will continue to 
he the test of rectitude in all human relations, whether 
communal, national or international. Communities, 
states, nations, the world alone have the promise and 
pledge of God to stand and endure when they are 
erected in accordance with the plumb line of eternal 
truth, justice and righteousness. Human destiny is not 
shaped by the machinations of men, but by the persist- 
ing laws of a universe created and governed in right- 
eousness, mercy and love by an allwise God. 

The principles of morality, the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness are generally recognized 
as between man and man. “Thou shalt not steal, thou 
shalt not kill, thou shalt not commit adultery” have 
come ringing down through the centuries and have re- 
ceived the sanction of mankind. The consciousness and 
the conscience of the race endorses them as the primal 
laws of God for man. And communities and states 
seck to enforce them by statutes and ordinances. Fail- 
ure to enforce them would result in anarchy and chaos. 
It would mean the abrogation of the most sacred laws 
of man’s being, the essential conditions of his welfare. 
All this is freely recognized in communities and states 
and is inwrought in their laws. The trouble has come 
when these principles are applied to the inter-relation 
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of states and nations. This is particularly true as re- 
gards the sacredness of the life and property of a na- 
tion. From of old kings and dynasties have assumed 
the right to conquer and pillage neighboring peoples 
and hold them in subjection. This is of course in di- 
rect violation of the primal laws of humanity. One 
nation has no more right to assassinate another nation 
and take over its accumulated possession than has an 
individual to kill his neighbor and to steal his goods, 

The time has surely come when the right of conquest 
must be renounced. We hang a murderer and we im- 
pound a thief. Shall nations be reckoned immune for 
like crimes? But have not national murder and rob- 
bery been condoned or winked at in days gone by? Un- 
til the United States renounced the principle in the 
Spanish-American war, the “right of conquest” had 
hardly been seriously disclaimed by any nation with 
the power to impose its will. 

We are now prepared to state the first condition ot 
peace in the great world conflict, and it applies to all 
belligerents and all neutrals alike. It may be put in a 
single major proposition. Secondary conditions will 
follow as corollaries. 

The nations of the earth must renounce in principle 
the right of conquest. The failure to recognize the 
rights of nations as we recognize the rights of indi- 
viduals is “the cause of all our woes with loss of Eden.” 
It was the assumption of the “right of conquest” on 
the part of Germany and Austria that brought on this 
war. And unless this “right” is repudiated and for- 
ever renounced by all nations at the end of this con- 
flict, the future will be even more ominous than the 


past. Of course mere renunciation will not be suf- 
ficient. Guarantees and pledges each to each and each 


to all with an international force adequate to compel 
the keeping of the covenant must be required and es- 
tablished. God has not only set the solitary in families. 
He has gathered the -people together into nations and 
set boundaries for their habitations. The family is the 
primal social unit. “Male and female created He 
them.” The tribe and the clan are but the natural ex- 
pansion for social and economic ends, though the fam- 
ily unit remains intact. Nations also arise in response 
and obedience to divine-human laws and take on an en- 
tity that is sacred and inviolable. The physical world 
in which we live, as well as the human nature with 
which we are endowed, destined men to group them- 
selves in nations. The separation of the surface of the 
earth into continents by vast oceans, the breaking up 
of the continents into smaller units by seas and lakes 
and deserts and mountain ranges and great rivers pre- 
determined the grouping of peoples into nations of vary- 
ing size. Then the centuries and millenniums of 
human history have developed races of diverse charac- 
teristics and these are likewise indications and prepara- 
tions that point to separate national existence. 
National entity is both a fact and a divine institu- 
tion. “What God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” The right of a people to live its own 
organized and well-ordered life unmolested and un- 
afraid, should be treated as axiomatic. The object of 
such a union and organization is “to establish justice, 
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insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the national 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessing of liberty to themselves and their posterity.” 
The right of a nation to an ordered, unmolested life 
comports in every way with the constitution of things 
in general and with the highest laws of our humanity. 
Nations are not persons, but they are highly organized 
entities, composed of human beings whose rights and 
aspirations demand recognition. Justice, peace, self- 
defense, general welfare and the blessings of liberty 
are secured only through the national organization of 
the people for the people, and by the people. It is a 
striking historical fact that the peoples of the earth 
have ever clung tenaciously to their territorial domains 
and national heritages. The simple fact is these are a 
part of their very lives. Boundaries have been shifted, 
nations have been disrupted, or amalgamated with ad- 
jacent peoples. But it has usually been at the expense 
of peace and prosperity and time has often reversed 
the process and punished the aggressor. It took cen- 
turies and millennium: to develop the sense of the 
sanctity of human personality, It has taken still longer 
to develop respect and reverence for national integrity 
and autonomy. But the recognition has at last come to 
multitudes of men, and the fact must now be pro- 
claimed to the whole world and sacredly guaranteed. 

Nations as well as individuals must renounce in prin- 
ciple the “right of conquest,” the right to murder and 
pillage. And the time has come to make this the initial 
edict of international law. Who does not see that it is 
essential to the peace of the world? No peace is pos- 
sible or will long endure without it. With it fully 
guaranteed aggression would cease and nations would 
live unmolested and unafraid. 

There are many corollaries which would follow from 
the general renunciation of the “right of conquest.” 
Some corollaries would flow naturally out of the settle- 
ment of the present conflict. For example: 

1—Conquered territory must be restored, 

2—Fair reparation must be made for damage done 
to conquered peoples. 

3—Equality of treatment of all nations, large and 
small, must be accorded. 

4—Subject peoples and colonies, with former national 
integrity, must be allowed to choose their destiny. 

5—An international force adequate to enforce these 
principles and laws must be established. 

The fourth (4) corollary will perhaps occasion the 
greatest recoil and discussion. But it is essential if 
things are to be settled rightly and peace made perma- 
nent. The process of unravelling the empires of today 
would probably not go so far as might at first be ex- 
pected. Great Britain, for example, could safely grant 
the principle, and could unscramble her egg quite as 
safely as could Germany. As a matter of fact, Great 
Britain has been unscrambling, and for the most part 
holds her colonies only by their free consent. Would 
Prussia be willing to go back beyond the days of Bis- 
marck? Great Britain could unravel or unscramble 
even farther with greater safety. And any other na- 
tion can well afford to put its people to the test. Our 
own country might well prove the loyalty of the Philip- 
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pines, the Hawaiians, the Porto Ricans, the northwest 
territory, California, Texas and Florida. It would be 
pro forma, for none of these, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Philippines, would wish to be severed from 
the Union. 

The thirteen states started as a “nation,’ 
question of disruption is no longer an issue. 

Nations are divinely begotten, born of the womb of 
time. Governments are man-made, though divinely 
sanctioned. Like all man-made articles they are defec- 
tive and tentative and need constant rectification and 
improvement. Old forms wear out and new organs of 
expression of popular will must be developed. But there 
are principles that abide. The right to “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” is such a principle. And 
this principle is applicable to nations as well as indi- 
viduals. Hence “the right of conquest” must be for- 
ever renounced. 


and the 
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very hour that the German Government continues 

to hesitate to make a frank and unambiguous dec- 
laration to the effect that it wants nothing of Belgium, 
neither “guarantees,” treaty connections, money, nor 
land, prolongs the war. This, and in these words, is the 
opinion of the Leipziger Zeitung, the German Socialist 
Minority organ. Writing thus, it recently declared that 
“the old Bethmann formula” that has done for Russia 
and Rumania, will never do for Belgium. It observes 
that all the Allied press are in unshaken agreement that 
the primary condition of peace is that the wrong done 
Begium shall be made good in so far as that is possible. 


. . . Perhaps a more significant statement was that of 
the Majority Socialist Hermann Wendel, when he repu- 
diated lately in an article in the Frankfurter Volks- 
stimme the war policy of his party, known as “the 
policy of August 4,” since on that day, in 1914, the 
party agreed to support a war of defense alone and de- 
manded a peace friendly to German’s neighbors so soon 
as Germany’s safety was assured. In the light of Brest- 
Litovsk, he declared, this policy is bankrupt, and each 
war credit voted is “a sour apple” that his party must 
bite into. Meanwhile the party has sought to acquire 
virtue by feverish activity of a harmless nature. “The 
peace resolution of July 19 (1917) is today just worth 
making into a paper ship to be watched floating away 
courageously in the water of the gutter.” But “per- 
haps in a country that has developed on such unfor- 
tunate lines politically it is the profound tragedy of 
every opposition party that, after setting its course by 
the immutable stars, it must eventually either renounce 
earthly success, or put its ideals and theories in a glass 
case, and pile up small but visible, modest but im- 
mediate, successes.” 


. . . I will swear, wrote Maximilian Harden in April, 
“that there are dozens of men sitting there in these 
dark war hours who have written and said similar 
things to the words of Lichnowsky in his ‘Memoran- 
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dum’ and in sharper and more bitter words. Many a 
trusted wife must cry out in fear: ‘But Heaven knows 
Ernst, Adolph, or Klaus have spoken more desper- 
ately!” He charges the Prussian Diet with a lack of 
a sense of humor, in giving to Lichnowsky all the power 
of martyrdom in their persecution of him. 


. . - Prof. Samuel N. Harper, professor of Russian in 
the University of Chicago, and expert on Russian af- 
fairs, finds the most discouraging feature of the Russo- 
German peace to be the placid acceptance by the Ger- 
man people of the way in which the German military 
masters mocked the terms of the treaty in their sub- 
sequent invasion of Russia. In his second series of 
copyrighted articles in the Christian Science Monitor, 
he points out that, while the fiasco at Brest-Litovsk 
showed up the aggressive aims of Germany and Austria, 
yet “here one could not find evidence of this distine- 
tion one has wished to make between rulers and people. 
The people applauded the rulers. . . . The Bolsheviki 
were naive, perhaps even dishonest. But they acted 
on the supposition that the German people really wanted 
a ‘fair and honorable’ peace.” 


. That the German people mistrust the Russian 
peace is the conviction of the Italian historian, Gug- 
lielmo Ferrero. They, like all other peoples, long for 
an enduring peace at the end of the war, and they find 
in the Russian variety only the seed of future disorder 
and war in the East. He believes that they can see 
what to others is evident—that a peace that will endure 
must be founded on reason and justice, and not on the 
caprice of those who “treat the peoples of Europe as if 
they were negro tribes in the center of Africa.” He be- 
lieves that the masses will not tolerate what has any ap- 
pearance of an inconclusive peace. Nations must be 
ready to sacrifice for the real peace, not only the things 
they might have, but also “old standing and not illegiti- 
mate ambitions and special interests” which stand in the 
way. “If those who did not wish for war cannot bring 
about a real peace, who can ?” 


. The present internal composition of Russia is 
shown by recent British analysis to comprise four fairly 
powerful parties beside the Bolshevik. The smallest of 
these is monarchist and counter-revolutionary, and is, 
naturally, violently pro-German. Next in size are the 
Cadet “remnants,” whose principal endeavor has always 
been for a Constituent Assembly. The Social Revolu- 
tionaries, who come third in size, are the peasants’ party. 
They are unguessably strong potentially and quite as 
uncertain. Last, next in size to the Bolsheviki, are the 
Mensheviki. This party is described as being Bolshevik 
so far as internal policies go, but strongly anti-German 
and anxious to continue the war. 


... Ina protest recently handed to the French Con- 
sul-General at Moscow, and subsequently appearing in 
the French press, the Cadet party deplores the Russo- 
German peace, both as a political catastrophe and as a 
moral crime. They declare that the Russian people will 
never ratify such a peace, and assert their unabating an- 
tagonism to Germany and their belief that Russia, when 
she begins to recover from the present crisis, will faith- 
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fully “take up her historic task with the same firmness 
as in former centuries.” 


Meanwhile the Norwegian press endeavors to draw 
two optimistic conclusions from the chaotic situation in 
Russia. One is that order is being and will continue to 
be restored at a faster rate now than for months pre- 
viously, due to the fact that the Kerensky officials, who 
comprise most of the really capable administrators and 
advisers in the country, have at last consented for the 
good of the country to resume work under their new 
masters. The other is that antipathy to the Germans 
is growing apace, and that this slowly engendered hatred 
is the inspiration of efforts otherwise unobtainable and 
the composing force of differences otherwise irrecon- 
cilable. 


The problem of what active assistance may be 
rendered to the Russia that may be, seems no nearer so- 
lution apparently than ever. Attention seems mainly 
focussed on Siberia as the scene of what solution may be 
found, and in this connection the suggestion of a Rus- 
sian in New York City, furnished in a letter to the New 
York Times, may be quoted. “I am fully convinced,” 
he declares, “that a small force of technical experts, 
having at their command all necessary supplies for the 
rehabilitation of the civil population along the route of 
their gradual advance into Siberia, would require a very 
insignificant military force for their protection, as the 
great majority of the Russian people will welcome them 
as their saviors.” Only with the ungrudged aid of such 
friendly democracies as the United States can Russia 
redeem herself, and the writer pleads for a Lafayette 
with all-around engineering training to set sail from 
this country with the necessary support, “and Russia 
will be saved.” “And the salvation of Russia might 
prove to be also the salvation of the whole civilized 
world, as I firmly believe.” 


, Germany’s fatherly interest in the creation of a 
Baltic monarchy out of the former Russian provinces of 
Esthonia, Livonia, Riga, and Oesel becomes slightly be- 
smirched when one hearkens a moment to the heartfelt 
expressions of opinion of the subjects of this “mon- 
archy.” In April the Esthonian Provisional Govern- 
ment warmly protested against the decision of the 
bourgeoisie Landtag, supposedly representing these dis- 
tricts, to hand the Baltic provinces over to Germany in 
the guise of a monarchy “created in personal union with 
Prussia.” In the protest it is declared that “no repre- 
sentatives of the Esthonian people were present at this 
meeting, but had been replaced by hired men and other 
people sent by the German military authorities. . . . 
The overwhelming majority of the Esthonian people will 
never submit to the decision of the Riga Landtag, but 
reject it as a shameful and unlawful fraud.” 


... The “bread peace” with the “Ukraine Republic,” 
like the “petroleum peace” with Rumania, seems to sat- 
isfy the German people almost as little as it does others. 
Germany is reported to be collecting wheat and barley 
from the Ukraine with trains full of soldiers, with ma- 
chine guns mounted on the engines. The peasants of 


the Ukraine are retaliating with a guerilla warfare and 
the forcible seizure of what German levies they can get 
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their hands on before these cross the border. Mean- 
while, Germans are sadly reflecting that starving Austria 
lies between the Little Russia wheat fields and the Ger- 
man bakeries. The government has decreed that two- 
thirds of imports from the Ukraine shall go to Austria 
until June 1, and thereafter the proportion shall be re- 
versed. The million tons that Germany claims the 
Ukrainians have undertaken to hand over by August 1, 
1918, are difficult to locate, and still more difficult to 
transport, the German people are getting but one-third 
of this amount, and Austria is, after all, apparently not 
getting enough to advance far from starvation rations, 


... The “petroleum peace” with Rumania, signed 
May 7, is in the form of a treaty of eighty clauses, cov- 
ering (1) re-establishment of friendship, (2) de- 
mobilization of the Rumanian forces, (3) cessions of 
territory, (4) war indemnities, renouncing indemnifica- 
tion of the costs of the war and covering only actual 
damages, for the settlement of which special arrange- 
ments are to be made later. Clause five relates to the 
evacuation of occupied territories. The other three 
clauses relate (6) to regulations covering navigation on 
the Danube, (7) to religious equality and freedom of 
worship without legal, political or civil prejudice, and 
(8) to economic relations and the exchange of prisoners, 
which shall be regulated by separate treaties coming 
into operation at the same time as the peace. treaty. 


. . » The territory which Rumania must give up is de- 
scribed as (1) that portion of her territory secured 
from Bulgaria by the Treaty of Bucharest of 1913, fol- 
lowing the second Balkan war, which the ethnographi- 
cal map shows to be inhabited practically wholly by 
Turks and Bulgars; (2) the territory north of this to 
the St. Georges branch of the Danube, of which the 
population is given as approximately 15 per cent 
Bulgarian, 45 per cent Nogai Tatars and 40 per cent 
Rumanians. In compensation, the Central Powers 
“will undertake to see” that Rumania retains “an as- 
sured route” to the Black Sea via the present principal 
route of Tchernavoda and Constanza. A map accom- 
panies this clause, upon which, it is stated, are indi- 
cated certain frontier rectifications in favor of Austria- 
Hungary. As there has been no important change in 
this boundary line since the Ottoman Empire ceded 
Bukovina to Austria in 1777, it is difficult to determine 
what this “rectification” may be, and the indication is 
that it is of minor importance. 


. . » The Prussian custom elsewhere in the East is to 
make fair terms for a foundation, upon which is built 
that which is best suited to the welfare of the Prussian 
military machine. Thus it is not surprising to note 
some trimmings added to the original peace treaty with 
Rumania that pretty well dispel any favorable impres- 
sion that that treaty may possibly have made. A 
special economic treaty is noted giving the Central 
Powers all Rumania’s surplus food products, feed, fib- 
rous plants and wool for 1918 and 1919, and securing 
an option on the entire surplus for seven years there- 
after, if so desired. A “petroleum agreement” gives to 
the Central Powers Controlling Company, termed the 
“Oil Lands Leasing Company,” a practical control of 
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Rumania’s oil production, with what are reported as 
“exclusive rights of a most far-reaching character” for 
the next thirty years, with the option of renewal for 
sixty years more, majority control of the corporation 
being assured to Germany by preferential shares. A 
legal and political treaty with Germany includes, among 
other things, Rumania’s renunciation of any war 
damages on Rumania territory caused by German arms, 
but provides for damages to Germany in operations on 
Rumanian soil and also damages to neutrals. A sup- 
plementary treaty with Austria-Hungary is after the 
same model, assuring Rumania no indemnification but 
subjecting her to a penalty of 5,000,000 kronen pay- 
able in two years, unless certain “mutually satisfac- 
tory” trade arrangements are completed within that 
time between the two countries. 


. . . Meanwhile, on April 9 the National Assembly of 
Bessarabia at Kishinef, in the presence of the Ruman- 
ian Premier voted by a large majority for the union of 
Bessarabia with Rumania. ‘Three days later Bessara- 
bian delegates presented the homage of their people to 
the Rumanian King and Queen at Jassy amid impres- 
sive ceremonies. Bessarabia has about three million 
population of which more than/ three-fourths are Ru- 
manian. It is rich farm land, but has suffered terribly 
in the war. ‘The Bolsheviki in Russia have protested 
bitterly against this union, and declared it invalid, as 
has also the Ukraine Germanized government. 


. To the north the triangular situation created by 
Finland between Germany and Russia promises further 
problems in the final settlement. Germany, in the 
person of her vice-chancellor Von Payer, speaking in 
April before the Main Committee of the Reichstag, de- 
clared that treaties had been concluded with Finland 
calculated to strengthen that country economically and 
politically, and that this “liberation” of Finland would 
further be a service to Sweden, giving her a wall to 
eastward. Subsequent dispatches, however, indicate 
that this “wall” possesses a lively nature that may not 
inevitably work towards the peace of mind of Sweden. 
Formerly Finland possessed on suffrance an outlet on 
the Arctic through a strip of seacoast adjacent to Nor- 
way’s northeasternmost tip. It now looks for some 
thing more substantial in this line, and “bargains” are 
discussed, such as a substantial portion of this corner 
of Norway, perhaps as far west as Tana, in return for 
a piece of Finnish inland territory. Another plan 
would cede larger portions of Finland to Sweden in 
return for Sweden’s help in securing to Finland an ex- 
tension eastward, including half of the Russian province 
of Olonetz and the territory north to the White Sea, 
giving Finland two important ports on the White Sea 
and the whole of the Kola peninsula. 


. .. The way to secure a united Russia against Ger- 
many is, in the opinion of one authority, by the some- 
what paradoxical means of recognizing the separate in- 
dependent nationalities of the various peoples, such as 
the Poles, Ukrainians, Transcaucasians, Finns, and the 
Baltic peoples. Any attempt to induce these peoples to 
coalesce, recently declared the secretary of the Russo- 
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British Chamber of Commerce in London, Mr. D. Gam- 
bashidze, would drive them into the arms of Germany. 
On the other hand, open and persistent recognition of 
the national integrity of each, and the existence of a 
United States of Russia as a whole, a federated State 
of independent republics, “would secure their whole- 
hearted support, and the Allies should make that their 
policy.” Two things he specifically warns against. 
One is putting any trust in the Bolsheviki. He com- 
pares President Wilson’s message to them to a message 
sent by some European ruler to a gang of East Side 
anarchists in New York City. The other matter is the 
inclination to suppose that German harshness will de- 
feat its own ends. He reminds us that the Russian has 
heen swaddled in tyranny. The Russian peasant does 
not object to autocracy, especially of the German kind, 
which insures that he will have a good pair of boots and 
workable agricultural instruments. In many instances 
this is not far from his notion of heaven. Just as “the 
German mentality will not change without a decisive 
military thrashing,” so the Russian temperament will 
not change save through enlightened education. First, 
the Russian’s sympathy must be won by a strong Allied 
policy which recognizes his longing for autonomy and 
convinces him of the Allied intention of supporting 
his republicanism and protecting his new-fledged na- 
tionality. 


. . » How the Turks are “marching through Georgia” 
to the tune of the Prussian piper, is shown also by Mr. 
Gambashidze. He is a Georgian himself and describes 
the struggles of the Georgians and the Armenians to 
hold the bridge of the Caucasus against the invader. 
Following the armistice imposed by the Bolshevik lead- 
ers on all Russia, the Turks demanded of the newly es- 
tablished Transcaucasian republic the cession of the 
districts of Ardahan, Batoum and Kars as a prelimi- 
nary to any peace with Turkey. They declared these to 
have been granted them by the Bolsheviki. Transcau- 
casia denied any right of the Bolshevik leaders thus to 
dispose of their territory, and refused. When the Turks 
pushed through Trebizond and Erzeroum, the Georgian 
Supreme National Council ordered complete mobiliza- 
tion of the male population of Georgia. Their force is 
about 400,000 men and 5,000 officers highly trained. 
They have, however, not only two hundred miles of 
land front to defend, but also 150 miles of seacoast on 
the Black Sea, where the Russian fleet “under the con- 
trol of drunken Bolshevist sailors” can attack them. 
“The struggle in which the Georgian and Armenian 
peoples are engaged,” declared Mr. Gambashidze, “in- 
volves the same considerations of nationality as are in- 
volved in the case of Belgium.” 


. . . Attempts to alleviate the unrestful conditions in 
Bohemia are indicated, it is claimed, in the Austrian 
Premier’s conference on May 3 with party leaders. The 
Premier has promised action in the revision of the Con- 
stitution, stating that the needs in Bohemia were suf- 
ficiently clear to make action inevitable. The plan is 
to employ separate administrators for the districts in- 
habited by distinct nationalities, conferring on them 
certain powers. He admitted the possibility of the for- 
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mation of a Southern Slav State, but only as a com- 
ponent part of the Austrian monarchy, and only with 
the omission of Austrian territories along the road to 
the Adriatic. It is evident that the plan of districting 
Bohemia is anything but a conciliatory measure, as re- 
peated reports of rioting have appeared, and the 
Premier has been unable to secure the help of the Tzech 
deputies in a discussion of the situation. These have 
warned him against any policy of violence in Bohemia. 
The latest word states that the country is under martial 
law, owing to dangerous outbreaks, among which is the 
complete destruction and looting of the great estates 
of Prince Fiirstenburg, a close friend of the German 
Emperor. 


. . . The Germans demand but one thing of Austria, 
declared the Vienna Arbeiter Zeitung some time ago, 
and that is that everything in that country shall be left 
as it was. No constitutional reform is wanted, no 
grouping together of nationals, no German groupings 
even, such as a German Bohemia. It is considered that 
if a proof of the baleful influence of Kultur upon its 
neighbors and dependencies were needed, it would lie in 
this desire to hold together in inaction this group of 
peoples ceaselessly seeking for liberation and self-de- 
termination. Such a condition would be “best for Ger- 
many,” and questions of individual right or preference 
weigh not a feather in the balance against that fact. 
Their position, concludes the paper, “is based, from the 
political point of view, only on privileges. That is why 
they are the opponents of democratic development ; that 
is why all political progress fills them with horror, a 
fact that was evident from the cries they uttered when 
the workers demanded the reform of municipal elec- 
tions, and the Government recognized the necessity of 
that reform.” 


. . . It is said that “a veritable plebiscite” is being re- 
corded in Southern Styria, Carniola and other Jugo- 
slav districts within Austria-Hungary and that the 
idea of the Jugoslav State is gaining popular under- 
standing and universal approval. Articles charac- 
terized as “daring” are appearing regularly. in the 
Jugoslav press. The so-called “declaration of May 30, 
1917” in which Jugoslay deputies demanded in the 
Vienna Parliament the independence of all Slovenes, 
Croats and Serbs and their union in one national State 
was recently accepted “‘without reservation, in all its 
bearings” at a meeting of railway workers in Marburg, 
in Styria. All of the Slovene municipalities are said 
to have passed similar resolutions, one of them urging 
the Jugoslav Club “not to yield in any of our claims, 
not even in the smallest detail.” The peasants them- 
selves are the prime movers and the most insistent. 
Ten thousand six hundred Slovene women signed a de- 
claration published in two papers, stating that, as 
guardians of the Slovene home, “We demand in our 
name and in that of those who are dear to us, and who 
are now on the battle-field, and in the name of our 
children, that the whole of our beloved nation be united 
and obtain its liberty and independence. We want 


our children to be the happy and free citizens of Jugo- 
slavia.” 
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Italian views on the new Slav State are, as has 
been previously noted in these columns, rounding out 
into an intelligent and helpful consistency. One of the 
Italian journals that have so courageously urged free 
discussion of the points at issue, Unitd, appeared re- 
cently with a summary of the governmental program 
necessary for the carrying out of the policy of action de- 
manded by the Jugoslav agitation. Of the four prin- 
cipal planks, the first is a military measure, providing 
for the organization and concentration on the Italian 
front of as many as possible troops of the subject nation- 
alities of Austria, placing these, where practicable, op- 
posite brother nationals under Austrian command, with 
the object of securing fraternization, and thus weaken- 
ing the morale of the enemy arms. Thus, too, Italy’s 
support of these peoples in their struggle for national 
rights would be in the nature of compensation earned, 
rather than charity. Secondly, Italy should support 
financially the anti-Austrian propaganda of the various 
subject nations’ committees which these are spreading 
through Austria by means of neutral channels. 
Thirdly, similar committees of propaganda composed 
of Italians should work in Italy for an understanding 
of Slav aims and of the desirability of rendering them 
assistance. This is intended to counteract earlier pro- 
paganda in Italy, which, it is frankly stated, “has hith- 
erto been too much occupied with territorial considera- 
tions and not sufficiently with the ideas of liberty and 
justice which alone can raise the people to the pitch of 
heroism needful.” Further propaganda is the object of 
the fourth provision, which calls for operations in neu- 
tral and allied countries calculated to set at rest unin- 
formed prejudice against the dismemberment of Aus- 
tria. Rather than the word “dismemberment,” with its 
connotation of imperialistic aspirations, Unita would 
substitute the phrase “the right of the Slav and Latin 
peoples of Austria to gain their independence from the 
Germans and Magyars and to be free to decide their 
own destinies.” Thus should be understood the great 
difference between resolving Austria’s ill-blended mix- 
ture into its component elements, and the dismember- 
ment of a compact nation like Britain or France. 


. . . An interesting interpretation of Italy’s former 
policy and the need for altering it is given by Unita, 
as translated and summarized in the Christian Science 
Monitor, as follows: 


The old program, that of the “memorandum” of London 
of April, 1915, was founded on the hypothesis of a rapid vic- 
tory in which Russia should be the principal factor. In 
view of this, certainly Italy had entered the war in order 
to avoid the crisis being settled apart from her, and to 
assure for herself a certain amount of territory and of in- 
fluence on the Adriatic and certain colonial concessions. It 
had been a case of “do ut des” between Italy and the Triple 
Entente. Italy would enter the war and the Triple Alliance 
would pay her so much. And in deciding this “so much” 
Italy had taken no account of Tzechs, Poles, Jugoslays, Al- 
banians and Greeks. The Government program seemed, in- 
deed, to have aimed at treading on the feet of as many 
nationalities as possible, disputing Dalmatia with the Jugo- 
slavs, opposing the union between Croatia and Serbia and 
between Serbia and Montenegro, while it annoyed the Al- 
banians by undertaking not to oppose the division of Al- 
bania between the Serbians and Greeks, and the Greeks by 
claiming the Dodecanese. This policy was not only incon- 
sistent with the ideals for which the Entente declared it- 
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self to be fighting, but was fraught with danger. It could 
not but be clear to all intellectual people that the conclusion 
of the war without the collapse of Austria would be dis- 
astrous for Italy, and that this collapse could only take 
place with the help of the Slav population, whereas the 
Italian Government, by attacking the Jugoslavs in all the 
vital points of their national aspirations, had driven them 
back on the Viennese Government and made common anti- 
Austrian action between the Tzechs, Southern Slavs, and 
Poles, impossible, and so had strengthened the Austrian 
Government. 


. . » There are at present two committees in Italy en- 
gaged in bringing about a complete understanding be- 
tween the Jugoslavs and the Italians. The first of 
these came into being directly after the defection of 
the Russians when first the vital need of a change of 
national policy became apparent and in the one engaged 
in London with Dr. Trumbic. The second, headed by 
the two editors of Unita, Signor De Marco de Viti and 
Prof. Gaetani Salvenini, is composed of those who from 
the beginning of the war have urged the justice and 
necessity of the liberation of the oppressed people of 
Austria through their alliance with Italy. It is Prof. 
Salvenini who has put forth the well-known six points 
of a possible basis for Italo-Jugoslav co-operation. 
These are: 

1. The Italian committees and the Jugoslav committees 
recognize the necessity for an agreement between Italy and 
all the Latin and Slav nationalities in Austria-Hungary for 
a fundamental contest with the Hapsburg dynasty and the 
German and Magyar oppression and for the solution of the 
Austro-Hungarian problem according to the rights of nation- 
alities. 

2. The Italian committees undertake to support the move- 
ment of the Serbians, Croatians, and Slovenes toward unity 
in an independent national State. . 

8. The Italian committees recognize the right of Jugo- 
slavia to Dalmatia and Liburnia. The Slav committees rec- 
ognize the right of Italy to the territory round Gorizia and 
Istria and to those islands of the eastern Adriatic which are 
essential as guarantees for the safety of the Italian coast. 

4. Cultural liberty and equal justice to be guaranteed to 
the Italian and Slav minorities remaining on the borders of 
Jugoslavia and Italy; Fiume and Zara to be free cities, with 
conventions regarding their ports and railways which shall 
give equal zones of influence in the hinterland to Fiume and 
to Trieste. 

5. The integrity of Albania within its ethnical frontiers to 
be maintained. 

6. Any serious disagreements arising between the experts 
of the two parties in defining the frontier in Venezia, Giulia, 
or Albania, in deciding the islands essential to the safety of 
the Italian coast, or in formulating the guarantees and con- 
vention in paragraph four shall be decided by technical com- 
missioners as arbitrators. 


.. . Acting on the suggestion of President Chamorro, 
the Nicaraguan Congress has declared war upon Ger- 
many and her allies, with only four dissenting votes. 
The Congress also adopted a declaration of solidarity 
with the United States and other American republics 
at war with Germany and Austria and authorized the 
President to take steps for the utilization of the full 
forces of the country in the prosecution of the war. 
This is the second move in the adoption of Pan-Ameri- 
can opposition to the Central Powers, of which the first 
was taken as early as April 11, 1917, when Nicaragua 
gave definite assurance that its sympathies were with 
this country in the war and that, while at that time 
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German opposition had developed and in some instances 
held sway, the country as a whole would maintain its 
friendly relations with the United States. 


. . » While Nicaragua may not be of great importance 
to this country from a solely military point of view, one 
North American editor points out, its allegiance in the 
war is yet a not inconsiderable contribution to the 
strength of our arms. As this writer says: 


The United States has very near and valuable interests 
within its borders, being the owner of the right-of-way of 
the trans-isthmian canal which must, sooner or later, be 
constructed to supplement the Panama waterway, and the 
possessor of an important naval base in the Bay of Fonseca, 
on the Pacific, and of Corn Island, on the Atlantic coast. 
The coming into the war, on the allied side, of Guatemala 
and Nicaragua will unquestionably influence some of the 
other Central and South American republics that are still 
holding aloof, partly or wholly, to do likewise. 

The term “American solidarity” is more widely known 
and better understood in the southern republics than in the 
United States. It means to those countries a closer associa- 
tion than has ever yet existed among them, and it gives a 
wider and deeper meaning to the Monroe Doctrine than has 
ever been attached to it in the past. German influence has 
aroused, in a section of the southern continent, a feeling of 
antagonism to what is called United States dictation, but 
most of the republics are now upholding American ideas in 
harmony with the United States. Nicaragua’s action is im- 
portant, since it will undoubtedly assist in aligning and 
strengthening the sentiment for continental solidarity and 
unity of action, the growth of which spells the end of Ger- 
many’s long-cherished hope of obtaining economic or political 
domination in the Western Hemisphere. 


. . » Mexican Consul-General Ramon de Negri has 
protested against the display in this country of a so- 
called Mexican screen drama entitled “The Planter,” 
so misrepresenting Mexican conditions as to constitute 
an affront to that country. It is noted that in Cali- 
fornia, where the picture has been shown and where 
the protest is issued, a resolution of the State Legisla- 
ture recently passed covers this very point. Interested 
persons who have investigated the matter declare that 
the picture is a piece of deliberate propaganda intended 
to destroy confidence in Mexico and bring on trouble, 
with the object of hindering our action in the European 
War. 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN Peace Society 


A’ the ninetieth annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the American Peace Society, held in 
the Society’s headquarters in the Colorado Building, 
in this city, the following resolution attesting the So- 
ciety’s whole-hearted support of the Government was 
passed unanimously : 


“The Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society, at its ninetieth annual meeting, held in 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1918, reaffirms its al- 
legiance to its Government and to the cause which 
that Government now defends. It announces again 
its belief that the highest present duty of the 
Entente Allies is to win and to end this war. It 
points with profound satisfaction to the perfect 
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agreement of the aims of this Society with the 
purposes of America, to win this war not only; but 
to win it “greatly and worthily.” It offers its 
magazine, published regularly since 1834, its em- 
ployed officers, its entire resources, to the Govern- 
ments struggling against the exponents of militar- 
istic ruthlessness, to the end that out of this war 
may arise an ordering of nations under law and 
the establishment of that peace among men which 
flows from freedom and justice.” 


Results of election of officers for the coming year 


follow: 
OFFICERS. 


President: Hon. JAMES L. SLAYDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary: ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer: W. WuiTe, 
President National Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-Presidents: 

Jackson H. Ratston, Washington, D. C. 

TueEovore Burton, New York City. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, New York City. 
WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan, Lincoln, Neb. 
Wirtram H. Tarr, New Haven, Conn. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


New England: James L. Tryon, Director, Boston, Mass. 

lacific Coast: Ropert C. Roor, Director, 1111 Hobart Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

South Atlantic States: James J. Hatz, D. D., Director, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTER. 


Hon. JAMes SLAYDEN, ex officio. 

ARTHUR ID. CALL, cx officio. 

JEORGE W. WHITE, ex Officio. 

Hon. Joun Barrett, Pan American Union, Washington, 1. C. 
Hon. P. P. Craxton, U. S. Bureau of Education, Wash., D. C. 
WILLIAM KNowLes Cooper, Y. M. C. A., Washington, 1). C. 
ALLAN Farquuar, Sandy Spring, Md. 

Dr. Tuos. E. GREEN, American Red Cross, Wash., D. C. 
Hon. Water L. HENSLEY, House of Rep., Washington, I). C. 
Hon. Frank W. MonvbeELt, House of Rep., Wash., D. C. 
Jackson H. Ratston, Evans Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
ARTHUR Ramsay, Fairmount Seminary, Wash., D. C. 

Hon. Epwarp W. SAuNvers, House of Rep., Wash.. D. C. 
Justice FrepericK Stppons, 1914 Biltmore St., Wash., D. C. 
Jay T. Stockrne, D. D.. Upper Montclair, N. J. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
(Eaeclusive of Members of Executive Committee.) 


Dr. J. J. Hall, 82 East Sixth St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Robert C. Root, 1011 Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Dr. James L. Tryon, 95 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 
Wilbur F. Gordy, 104 Gillett St., Hartford, Conn. 

Henry C. Morris, Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 

William W. Thayer, Concord, N. H. 

E. P. Wharton, Greensboro, N. C. 

Frank F. Williams, Erie Co. Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Frederick Lynch, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 
George E. Fogg, 95 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 

Rey. Arthur Weatherly, 1834 S. 25th St., Lincvotn, Nebr. 
Mrs. E. A. Christ, Orlando, Fla. 

Charles Sisson, Box 1301, Providence, R. I. 

Dr. Edward Cummings, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


HONORARY VICE-?RESIDENTS: 


Lyman Abbott, 287 4th Ave., New York. 
Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, Ill. 
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Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, Me. 

Gilbert Bowles, 30 Koun Machi, Mita Shiba, Tokyo, Japan. 
Dean Charles R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 

Pres. E. E. Brown, New York University, New York. 
Pres. William Lowe Bryan, Bloomington, Ind. 

Francis E. Clark, Boston, Mass. 

Seflora Angela O. C. de Costa, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Charles W. Daniel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

*Hon. Charles W. Fairbanks, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Everett O. Fisk, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Milton, Mass. 

Thomas Edward Green, Am. Red Cross, Wash., D. C. 
Hiram Hadley, Mesilla Park, New Mexico. 

Frank P. Holland, Dallas, Tex. 

Chartes E. Jefferson, New York City. 

David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, Cal. 
Bishop William Lawrence, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Winchester, Mass. 
Pres. S. C. Mitchell, Delaware College, Newark, Del. 
Hon. John Bassett Moore, New York City. 

Mrs. Philip N. Moore, St. Louis. Mo. 

Philip S. Moxom, Springfield, Mass. 

L. H. Pillsbury, Derry, N. H. 

Judge Henry Wade Rogers, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Major James Brown Scott, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Ruth H. Spray, Salida, Colo. 

Edward Stevens, Columbia, Mo. 

Pres. M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr, la. 

Pres. C. F. Thwing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. FE. Winship, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
Pres. Mary FE. Woolley, South Hadley, Mass. 


New England Department 


Identifying himself with local activities for winning 
the war, Director Tryon attended the Maine War Con- 
ference held in Portland on May 8 and 9, as the repre- 
sentative of Legal Advisory Board Number One, City 
of Portland, and later called a meeting of representa- 
tives of other legal advisory boards at his office for an 
informal discussion of their work. Ile was sent as a 
delegate of the Maine Prison Association to the Child 
Welfare Conference at Augusta, May 7 and 8, where 
he met leaders of philanthropic organizations, educa- 
tors and State officials. He was also appointed by the 
Maine and New Hampshire Peace Societies to repre- 
sent them at the annual meeting of the American Peace 
Society at Washington and was made one of the dele- 
gates of the national society to attend the Conference 
of the League to Enforce Peace in Philadelphia. He 
has introduced the Apvocatr or Peace to a number of 
people who attended the Sunday afternoon interna- 
tional gatherings at the Falmouth Hotel during the 
winter, and has learned that they warmly appreciate 
the articles that appear in the magazine. Among the 
subscribers who have renewed their membership in the 
Maine Peace Society during the month are a prominent 
Congregational minister, the principal of a well-known 
preparatory school and the president of one of the 
Maine colleges. Dr. Tryon has lately spoken before 
Trinity Church, Men’s Club, Woodfords, on the Friend- 
ship of the English-Speaking Peoples and has co- 
operated with Secretary H. S. Perris of London in the 
work of the Committee of Management of Sulgrave 
Manor, which is promoting friendship among leaders of 
public opinion in the British Empire and United 
States. 


* Deceased. 
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Pacific Coast Department 


The Director of this Department has continued his 
former effort to reach the leaders of public thought 
in his part of the country, and to interest them in the 
work of the American Peace Society, and in the study 
of international affairs. He spoke recently at the State 
Teachers Convention in Oakland, Calif., before a large 
audience, on the subject of “President Wilson’s Peace 
Policies.” A few weeks ago notice was received of his 
election to membership in the Board of Directors of the 
American Council of the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship. The Director has also recently been 
particularly occupied as Executive Secretary of a large 
group in Berkeley, Calif., who are engaged in develop- 
ing the war work of the churches, under the name of 
the National Campaign on the Moral Aims of the War. 
Conferences were held throughout California on this 
topic, the one at Berkeley in which Director Root co- 
operated falling on May 22. Some time earlier he lent 
his aid in the Community Organization Week at 
Berkeley. 

South Atlantic States Department. 


Dr. J. J. Hall, Director of the Department, was 
lately invited to address the Congregational Conference 
of churches held at Ormond, Fla., April 10, and this 
was followed by a request to remain and preach on 
“Christianity and the War” the following Sunday at 
Daytona. Before returning to Atlanta, he visited Or- 
lando, Tampa, Plant City and Arcadia. Everywhere 
he found a hearty endorsement of the stand taken by 
ApvocaTEe OF in supporting the Government. 
The sentiment in Florida seems to be: “Win the war 
and then talk peace.” 

It is with pleasure that the Director has been able to 
aid, as a representative of the American Peace Society, 
in such worthy causes as the Armenian and Syrian Re- 
lief Fund, the American Red Cross, and the Committee 
on the Moral Aims of the War. Amidst the darkness 
and storm that now rage, and while we are waiting for 
the time to come when we may apply the principles of 
justice between nations and by them secure a righteous 
and therefore permanent peace, service is gladly ren- 
dered in strengthening and enheartening those who 
need succor or encouragement. With this thought the 
Director has given time and effort wherever possible in 
response to appeals for aid. 


AMERICAN ScHOOL LEAGUE 
Maine Branch. 


Despite the predominance of interest in the war, 
the Secretary of this branch of the League, Miss Alice 
May Douglas, has not considered it unappropriate to 
the purposes of the organization nor to its usefulness 
at this time, to expend some effort in reminding the 
schools in her district of the customary observance of 
Hague Day. ‘To this end talks were given in several 
schools and literature distributed. In at least one 
school the response was an observance of the day with 
appropriate ceremonies. Some publicity to the work 
was obtained in connection with the Church Conven- 
tion at West Falmouth. At the secretary’s request the 
Boston headquarters sent a full supply of year-books 
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and literature to some of the leading normal schools of 
Maine. As her own gift to Hubbard Library, Bowdoin 
College, the secretary sent a collection consisting of 
files running back several years of the leading peace 
journals of Europe and America. In view of the cer- 
tainty of increased interest in international topics as 
any conclusion of the war approaches, it seemed de- 
sirable that libraries such as this should be preparing 
to meet the coming demands. 


SocieTA INTERNAZIONALE Per La Pact, UNIONE 
LOMBARDA 


The general meeting of the society was held in Milan, 
April 14, when resolutions were adopted, the directors 
elected, and a telegram dispatched to President Wilson 
endorsing his stand for a Society of Nations. At the 
meeting of the hoard of directors, April 27, Signor 
Achille Brioschi was elected president, and Signori E. 
A. Porro and Modesto Picozzi were elected vice-presi- 
dents. The new treasurer is Signor Luigi Brugnatelli 
and the secretary, Signor Doro Rosetti. La Vita Inter- 
nazionale devotes considerable space to the Italo-Jugo- 
slav question, reprinting several of the speeches delivered 
at the Congress of Oppressed Nationalities at Rome, 
April 8-11, and, among others, an article by a Serbian 
writer, Jasa Grgachevic, upon Austro-Hungarian rule 
in normal times and since the war. <A recent issue 
contains an article by William Hard, of The New Re- 
public staff, on “Internationalism in War-Time; How 
an American Sees the English.” The magazine has 
changed in some details under its new management, 
omitting advertisements and including a new depart- 
ment of much interest, headed La Nostra Cronaca, con- 
taining short notes of interest upon such topics as the 
Jugoslav movement, the growing demand of Austria 
delenda est, practical evidences of internationalist 
growth in Italy, and the work done abroad by Italians 
on this behalf. A fund is being collected by the society 
for a memorial to Signor Moneta, its founder. So far 
7,160 lire (about $1,400) have been subscribed. The 
paper continues the printing of letters, articles, etc., re- 
ceived both originally and through the press, in praise 
of the high achievements of its late editor, Signor E. T. 
Moneta. American appreciation of this ardent pacifist 
is not lacking. 


JOINING THE ISSUE. 


ARLINGTON, Mass., April 25, 1918. 
To the Editor. 

Sm: Said a United States Senator, “Bulgaria is under 
the cloven hoof of the Kaiser.” If so, she is entitled to 
our sympathy rather than our censure, and is more an 
object of pity than of condemnation. If the Kaiser, by 
intrigue, diplomacy and a loan of $30,000,000 backed by a 
tremendous military force, has drawn her into an unholy 
alliance to help establish an empire in Mittel-Europa, she 
deserves some kindly consideration. If Ferdinand and the 


Sofia court have been Prussianized, the people have been 
betrayed, for Bulgaria is democratic at heart and longs 
for a restoration of her old territory with liberty and 
justice, which was promised her when the Treaty of San 
Stefano was signed, but was cruelly taken from her by 
Beaconsfield and Bismarck at the Congress of Berlin. 
There are some who regard the Bulgars as a brutal and 
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blood-thirsty race because of their atrocities in their war 
for freedom against Turkey; but most of those were done 
under strong provocation and many were the unauthorized 
acts of men who had been driven to desperation by the 
fiendish persecutions of the unspeakable Turk. In that war 
she hoped to get rid of the horrible incubus of Turkish 
domination that had weighed upon her for years. Russia had 
assisted the Christians against the Mohammedans in that 
struggle and should have been rewarded. Hers had been 
the blood and the money expended, but at the Congress of 
Berlin, English jealousy ruled her out. Yet the Bulgars 
Russia their benefactor; and now, the 
Tsar has stepped down and out and a Republic seems possi- 
ble. Bulgaria turns with new hope to her old ally. Her 
old dreams of a restored nationality with self-government 
may yet be realized. 

In the partition of Bulgaria, which took place at Berlin 
in ISTS. Macedonia was handed over to Greece although 
the people there were almost entirely Bulgars. There was 


considered since 


much suffering and discontent among the natives until 
in the summer of 1915. when the Greeks opened a cam- 


paign of exterminating everything Bulgarian in Macedonia. 
a hundred and sixty villages were wiped out, houses and 
barns were burned, non-combatants were butchered, women 
were violated, old men and children destroyed. No ade- 
quate word of excuse or of self-defense for the Greek bar- 
barities has ever been offered. Nevertheless Bulgaria holds 
her own and patiently waits for the coming of a better 
time. 

At Robert College on the Bosphorus, | was told that for 
many years a large proportion of their students were from 
Bulgaria. At this college, founded and supported by Amer- 
icans, these young men have been taught the principles of 
our Republic and have gone back with enthusiasm to try 
and introduce in their own land institutions similar to our 
own. Nearly all of them are engaged in some kind of 
public service. Hundreds of them are today to be found in 
responsible posts as cabinet officers, consular or diplomatic 
agents, members of the national assembly, mayors, judges. 
physicians, educators, and journalists. They are a powerful 
influence for good wherever they may be placed. They are 
always on the side of liberty, culture, and progress. 

Another institution that exerts a most beneficient influ- 
ence in Bulgaria, is the American College for Women at 
Constantinople. It has a faculty of twenty-five professors 
and attracts the better class of young women from Greece 
and Bulgaria. Bright and intelligent graduates from this 
school return to their homes and there introduce advance:t 
ideas of culture and progress and refinement among the 
higher social circles in which they move. It has been said 
of these Bulgarians that they become the wives and mothers 
of statesmen. 

Of course the situation in all the Balkan States is much 
confused and complicated by differences in race, language 
and religion; yet all are earnestly striving to better their 
condition: they feel the vital air of a new age and are 
ambitious to count for something in the renaissance that is 
coming. It may confidently be predicted that, if the Kaiser 
does not succeed in the present horrible world war, they 
will all move forward to a higher plane of civilization. <A 
League of Nations would certainly come to their rescue and 
relief. If we are to be the champion of weaker nations 
let us not be in a hurry to declare war upon Bulgaria. 

Very truly yours, 


George W. Currer. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


jooks listed here may be obtained, postage prepaid, upon 
remittance to American Peace Society, 6183 Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, C. 


The War and the Coming Peace. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1918. 144 p. $1.00. 

This interesting small volume is divided into two essays, 
“The War as a Moral Issue” and “The Problem of Peace.” 
The former the author refers to as somewhat of an epilog to 
his earlier work, “The War and the Bagdad Railway.” The 
crime of the Central Powers is shown to be its devotion to 
and service of the god of power. In the constant war be- 
tween the “dark forces” of nature and the bright legions of 
civilization, Germany has chosen the former. These are the 
“old gods led by Thor,” of which Heine prophesied. 
They are perversions of the supermen of Nietsche, who were 
above power, not the slaves of it. This presents the moral 
issue to the rest of the world, and “there is no half-way 
Victory in the case of a moral issue. It must be carried on to 
a complete victory.” The “Problem of Peace” does not re- 
late to the terms of peace, save that these must reflect public 
opinion. The failure to secure a crystallization of public 
opinion on the main issues at the close of the war will suc- 
cessfully nullify all efforts for a permanence of peace, no 
matter what terms are drawn up. Peace is “the establish- 
ment of conditions that make for peace.” One of these con- 
ditions the author believes to be tribunals for arbitration : 
another is disarmament, gradual, tending towards totality: 
third, a league of nations, having authority but not force at 
its command; other amplifications and modifications he sug- 
vests briefly. In both essays the author keeps gratefully to 
fundamentals and avoids successfully the temptation to con- 
coct a nostrum of internationalism. He urges us to remem- 
ber the nature of the struggle—Ahriman against Ahura- 
mazda—and to remember it constantaly. As we let just in- 
dignation become hatred, or repression of evil forces become 
tyranny, we lend our alliance to the dark forces we seek to 
extirpate. The enthronement of right over might is, in this 
writer’s opinion, the only practical and practicable step 
towards permanent peace. 


By Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
Philadelphia and London. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


On the Cross of Europe’s Imperialism: Armenia Crucified. 
By Diana Agabea Apear. Published by the author in 
Yokohama, Japan. 111 p. 1918, 

An appeal to the nations for justice on behalf of the 

Armenian people. 


Women Workers of the Orient. By Wargaret EB. Burton. 
Published by the Central Committee on the United Study 
of Foreign Missions. West Medford, Mass. 282 p. and 
index. 1918. Paper, 35 cents: boards, 50 cents; postage, 
7 cents extra. 

An arraignment of Oriental friends and enemies for their 
suicidal negligence in not providing for their women work- 
ers’ health and happiness. 

Household Organization for War Service. I'v 
Franks. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York City. 
1917. $1.00. 

A manual of economy for her who seeks encouragement 
in taking the hint: “America Expects Every Woman to Do 
Her Duty.” 

The Law of Human Progress. By Henry George. 
Fels International Commission, 122 East 37th 
New York City. 122 p. 1917. 50 cents. 

A handy reprint of Book X of this writer's widely known 
work, “Progress and Poverty.” 


Thetta Quay 
93 p. 


Joseph 
Street, 


Via Pacis. By Harold F. McCormick. A. C. MeClurg & Co.. 
Chicago. 45 p. 1917. 60 cents. 

An elaboration of the statement that “peace terms put 

forward are an armor of defense.” with chart showing 


economy to victor and vanquished alike fn the perpetual 
statement of peace terms. 


“ADVOCATE REPRINTS” 


AND OTHER PAMPHLETS OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST TO READERS OF 
“ADVOCATE OF PEACE” 


The “ApvocaTE REPRINTS” have been in constant demand for many years. 


They represent a constantly growing 


library of the best that has appeared in the columns of the ApvocATE or PEAcE. A steady process of judicious selection 
through the years has kept the number of these pamphlets within reasonable limits. To this number we add below a few 
other works of value. Any of these may be obtained, postage free, from the American Peace Society, Colorado Building, 
Washington, D.C. The prices quoted represent only the actual cost of publication and distribution. 


INTERNATIONALISM—JUSTICE BETWEEN THE NATIONS—A GOVERNED WORLD. 


Public Opinion versus Force. By JAMES Brown Scort. 


The International Mind. By NicHoLas Murray BUTLER. 


6 pages. A striking expression of a great prin- 12 pages. The title essay of his widely-known book $0.05 
-05 The Patriotic Duty Facing the Americas. By ARTuur 
. D. Catt. (See above). 11 pages. International 

The Organization of International Justice. By JAMES 
Brown Scott. 40 pages. The presentation of the patriotism and patriotic internationalism......... .05 
celebrated “Recommendations of Havana”....... -10 The Monroe Doctrine and the International Court. By 

Wit1iAM I. Hutt. 16 pages. The true doctrine 
International Reorganization. By ALruEus H. Snow. and the false; a world-wide Monroe Doctrine pro- 
Consociation of Nations on the basis of the provis- 
ions of the Convention for the Pacific Settlement *Sixteen Plans for International Organization. Pre- 
f International Disputes 10 pared by CiarLes H. LEVerMorE. Plans in parallel 

International Legislation and Administration. By The Hague Peace System in Operation. By James L. 
ALpieusS HENry Snow. 50 pages, with appendices Tryon, New England Director of the American 
containing the “Convention for the Pacific Settle- Peace Society. 23 pages. A brief history of the 
ment of International Disputes.” The develop- evolution, formation and operation of the Hague 
ment of the ideal of “persuasive force” as the -10 
guaranty of a durable peace. Edition limited.... .15 The Interparliamentary Union and Its Work. By 

JAMES L. Tryon (See above). 8 pages. A brief 

Should Any National Dispute Be Reserved from Arbi- but informing sketch of the Union Ct gets t ni 05 

tration? By Jackson H. Rauston, Vice-President, 

American Peace Society. An analysis of one of The American Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 

the chief difliculties to be met in any league of Report of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting, Wash- 

ington, D. C., February 25, .05 
A Primer of the Peace Movement. By Lucia AMES 

‘*CGumber and Entanglements.’’ By ArtHur D. CALt, MEapD. 23 pages. As the title implies, an invalu- 
Secretary of the American Peace Society. 15 pages. able pamphlet for the beginning student of the in- 

The tragedy of our limited ideal, the lure of a ternationalist movement; tenth edition, revised to 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY CLASSICS. 

William Penn: ‘‘An Essay Towards the Present and Immanuel Kant: ‘‘Perpetual Peace.’’ 54 pages. Trans- 
Future Peace of Europe.’’ 21 pages. First pub- lated by Benjamin F. Trueblood................. $0.25 
as $0.10 D’Estournelles de Constant: ‘ ‘Report on the Limitation 

Leo Tolstoy: ‘‘Bethink Yourselves.’’ 46 pages. His of Armaments.’’ 63 pages. Submitted to the 
celebrated letter on the Russo-Japanese War..... .10 cmege _yaaamapaaad Union at its London Confer- 

*Leo Tolstoy: ‘‘The Beginning of the End.’’ 12 pages. fr ° 
A brief for conscientious objection............... .10 Benjamin Trueblood: ‘‘William Penn’s Holy Experi- 

m8 ee ment in Civil Government.’’ 23 pages. An ad- 

Andrew Carnegie: ‘‘A League of Peace.’’ 47 pages. A dress delivered in Philadelphia in 1894, of which 
statement of -10 thirteen thousand copies have been issued........ 10 

Jonathan Dymond: ‘‘An Inquiry into the Accordancy Benjamin Trueblood: ‘‘International Arbitration at the 
of War with the Principles of Christianity.’’ 183 Opening of the Twentieth Century.’’ 23 pages. 
pages. Containing also a discussion of the causes ™ Including the Second Hague Conference......... 10 
and effects of war. Edition limited............. J American Prophets of Peace. 44 pages, 23 illustra- 

Noah Worcester: ‘‘A Solemn Review of the Custom of tions. Originally published to commemorate the 
War.’’ 22 pages. First published on Christmas ealling of the National Arbitration and Peace 
-10 Congress of 1907. Edition limited............... -50 

MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS. 

*The Century of Anglo-American Peace. By James L. *Washington’s Anti-Militarism. 4 pages............. $0.05 
Tyron. 12 PAges... $0.05 Women in the Peace Movement. 8 pages............ .05 

*The Moral Damage of War to the School Child. By Teaching Patriotism and Justice and the New Interna- 

Rev. Walter Walsh. 8 pagesS.........cescesceees -05 tionalism. By Lucia Ames Mead. 15 pages...... 05 

*Benjamin Trueblood: Prorhet of Peace. An address Military Training. ‘Two pamphlets and a leaflet: 
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